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A NOTABLE CONCERN. 


The roots of our great modern industries are down in 
the history of the men who originated and carried them 
on into a practical development. While general history 
deals mainly with rulers and state craft, the real national 


For four years he worked at millwrighting, varied with 
the manufacture of chairs, when his attention was called 
to the smut machine of Jno. Woodward, of Oquawka, 
Ill., on which he at once invented an improvement, and 
arranged with Woodward to manufacture and place it on 


| the market. He secured the co-operation of his partner 


strength and growth lies in its productions, especially | in the chair business, Mr. L. E. Hemenway, the present 


those that give 


improvements involving expense and labor. In the latter 
part of 1865, when the war was effectually closed, Mr. 
Barnard invented the new Dustless Separator, which at 
once proved popular. No milling device probably was 
ever more speedily put on the market than this one with 
a more rapid and extended recognition of its merits, 
which have been tirelessly and successfully maintained. 


The great care and 


their higher val- 


skill bestowed on 


its manufacture is 


ue to the crude, 


natural products 


shown in the cir- 


by the infinite util- 


cumstance that no 


jzations of manu- 


separator sold in 


facture. There 


are but few results 


the last eighteen 


years has been re- 


of this character 


in the history of 
the handling of 


turned for ineffi- 


ciency. 


Atthis time Mr. 


our cereals that 


stand higher and 


enjoy a more 


world-wide regard 
than that of the 
Barnard & Leas 
Mfg. Co., of Mo- 
line, Ill., which 
our enterprising 
eontemporary of 
that city, the Mod- 
ern Miller, hes 
biographically de- 
scribed, with il- 
lustrations by por- 
traits, and engrav- 


J. Silas Leas, hav- 
ing sold his flour 
mill at Rock 


Island, took a 
third interest in 
the enterprise, 


bringing to it cap- 
ital, energy and 
practical experi- 
ence in milling, 
in which he had 
been engaged for 
thirteen continu- 
ous years. He 


was born in Kings- 
ton, Pa., in 1830. 


Though younger, 


ings of the old 


and new buildings 


occupied by this 
company. We 


his silvery beard 
gives him a more 
venerable appear- 
ance than his se- 


take pleasure in 


presenting the es- 
sentials of this 
history, with the illustrations, to our own patrons. There 
are two portraits, one of Mr. Barnard, the originator of 
the enterprise, and the other of Mr. Leas, and two cuts 
illustrating the works as they appeared in 1872 and at 
the present time. 

Mr. Heman A. Barnard, the president and founder of 
the company, was born in Hyde Park, Vt., in 1826: From 
natural tastes he adopted the career of a millwright, and 
followed it until his inventive genius opened a wider 
field for his abilities. In 1846,the year in which the 
first railroad entered Moline, he came to that place, per- 
ceiving at once the prospective value of the water power 


NEW WORKS OF THE BARNARD & LEAS MNFG. CO., MOLINE, ILL. 


postmaster of Moiine, and the firm of Woodward, Hem- 
enway & Barnard was formed; and with the aid of a 
little borrowed capital entered upon the manufacture of 
smut machines at that place. Quite a large number of 
these machines were sold, and the firm was prosperous. 
In 1863 Woodward retired. His mill had been changed 
by patented improvements beyond recognition, and Jos. 
B. Wyckhoff took his place. This was our war time, 
and Mr. Hemenway, who had been serving Uncle Sam 
in the field, sold out his interest to the succeeding firm 
of Wyckhoff & Barnard. The modern methods of mill- 
ing did not then enter into the imagination of the craft, 


of the Mississippi Rapids, then but slightly developed. | and the conditions of the country were not favorable to 


nior, Mr. Barnard. 
Mr. Leas’ father 
was a merchant, and the son had a good mercantile edu- 
cation as well as that of schools: The family removed 
to Rock Island in 1850, where for four years the son 
remained in his father’s store, being taken into partner- 
ship on coming of age.. In 1853 Leas & Son commenced 
to build a flour mill at that place, and selling their store 
in the year following, commenced to give their entire 
attention to milling. The son at onve showed his adap- 
tation to the business, and attended to its practical con- 
duct, dressing and balancing the stones, clothing the 
reels, etc., and before the end of the third year had taken 
the entire charge, rapidly building up a large and lucra- 
tive trade, which continued to Increase until the above- 
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named opportunity offered him a better and more im- 


building we have given. The machine shop, general 


portant field, which has since fully justified his wise | construction and storage building is three stories, and 


foresight. This addition brought to the firm, now styled 
Wyckhoff, Barnard & Co., the greatly needed strength. 
and with the experience and mechanical skill of the 
partner the business rapidly expanded, and 
need of increased facilities for supplying 
their customers. The sum of $2,000 was advanced by 
each member, and with the $6,000 thus raised the 
modest wood-shop and foundry, shown on this page, 
was built, to which the wing seen in the engraving was 
added in 1872. ‘Two years previous Mr. Wyckhoff had 
sold his interest to Mr. Barnard, and had retired from 
the firm, during which time the firm name was Barnard 
& Leas. The need of a competent man to take charge 
of the books being now clear, Capt. W. C. Bennett, the 
head bookkeeper in Deere & Co.’s large plow works, 
was invited to take an interest, and he became one of the 
incorporators of the present firm. He was born in 
Brownsville, Pa., in 1836, the son of Quaker parents, 
who gave him as thorough an education as is afforded 
by the public schools, and with some little experience 
he commenced business in the boot and shoe line at 
La Salle, Ill., at theage of twenty. He was successful, 
but the call of President Lincoln for 75,000 volunteers 
stirred his patriotism, ard he enlisted. His company 
not being accepted, he entered the navy under Commo- 
dore Foote, in the Mississippi River Squadron, where he 
was on special duty for two years 


new 
showed a 


HEMAN A. BARNARD, ESQ. 


54 by 80 feet; foundry, 60 by 80; warehouse, two stories, 
60 by 60; sand and storage shed, 48 by 15; oil and varnish 


have had to expend several thousands of dollars in gear 
cutters, shapers, grinders, tool lathes, planers, and other 
heavy machinery. Among these are a Brown & Sharpe’s 
Universal Milling Machine; a Pratt & Whitney Tool 
Lathe; and a Gleason Double-Headed Iron Planer, 
weighing six tons. There are 150 men employed, with 
a pay roll averaging $2,000 weekly. The paymaster, 
Wun. H. Hillhouse, also assistant bookkeeper, has been 
with the firm since 1877, when he purchased some stock, 
and completes the harmonious quartette that constitute 
the firm. He is Capt. Bennett’s able special assist int, 


and assumes the entire management of the office in the. 


absence of the latter. Mr. Robert McMann, a Scotch’ 
thoroughbred mechanic, superintends the machine shop; 
Mr. J. B. Cornwall, the inventor of Cornwall’s Cockle 
Separator, and joint inventor with Mr. Barnard of many 
other improvements, is the foreman of the construction 
department; and Mr. Jno. Beatty, an Irish gentleman, 
has charge of the foundry. There are besides Mr. Leas 
five regular traveling salesmen for the West, Bast and 
South. Mr. Barnard, the presiding genius of the busi- 
ness, always engaged in the active work of planning and 
inventing, has a beautiful residence on the bluff, over- 
looking the city of Moline, built at a cost of $30,000. 
Mr. Leas has been traveling constantly for fourteen 
years, has sold more machines than any one connected 
with the house, and has charge of the company’s patent 
business at Washington, D. C., and of the machines thus 
z protected, it is said that the sales 


Later as ensign on board the iron-{} 


were not less than 2,000 in 1883, 


clad U. 8. 8. Choctaw, he took an 


approximating $240,000, while the 


active part in the opening the 


sales of the present season, in spite 


Lower Mississippi. He had charge 


of the trade depression, up to Aug. 


at the siege of Vicksburg of a 100- 
pound Parrot and a 10-inch Dahl- 


1, show a satisfactory increase over 


those of last year. 


gren gun, and during that long 


siege learned the power of powder 


and ball effectually. The death of 
his father led him to resign early 
in 1864, and in the spring of 1865, 
having returned home, he was em- 
ployed’ by the Northern Line 
Packet Co., and acted as clerk or 
captain on their fine steamers ply- 
ing between St. Louis and St. Paul, 
until in August, 1868, he entered 
the office of Deere & Co., remain- 
ing until his partnership was ef- 
fected in Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., 


THE PRICE OF 
WHEAT. 


The future price of wheat is 


as mentioned, where he assumed 


elaborately discussed in a letter 
dated Aug. 14, to the Oultcvator and 
Country Gentleman, by Mr. W. TI. 
Chamberlain, an extensive wheat 
grower of Columbus, Ohio, In or- 
der to show his reasons for a fa- 
vorable outlook for the producers 
from the facts of the past, the 
writer presents in tabular form 


the secretaryship. With his large 


experience and great executive 


ability Capt. Bennett has been 


everywhere recognized as a power 
in the firm, giving his special at- 
tention to the office, while Mr. 
Leas has been absent on the road, 
and Mr. Barnard engaged in the 
mechanical details of the business; and he has con- 
ducted the office in such a way as to inspire general 
confience and satisfaction. With this admirable’arrange- 
ment rapid strides have been made by the firm, and the 
invention of new, or the improvement of the old, ma- 
chinery has been a constant occurrence. The Victor 
Smutter and Separator led the long list, taking at once a 
high rank, tog¢ther with the double brush. 

In 1877 this great industry found itself cramped for 
room, and a substantial four-story brick building, 50 by 
52 feet, was erected. On the first floor was the extension 
to their machine shop, with one end partitioned off as 
an office; the second was used for the wood department; 
the third for varnishing and pattern-making; and the 
fourth for storage. In 1878, Mr. Leas, on a visit to Eu- 
rope, established an agency with Wm. Dell & Son, 26 
Mark Lane, London, which has widely extended the 
foreign trade of the firm; and every year a large num 
ber of their various machines, from separators to flour 
packers, are sent to British millers. In 1879 the company 
bought out and patented the Advance Combined Adjust- 
ible Brush and Smut Machine; the Victor Corn Sheller; 
Barnard’s Dustless Corn Cleaner; and the Victor Com- 
bined Corn Sheller and Cleaner, with subsequent im- 
provements devised by the firm and Mr. John B. Corn- 
wall, foreman of the construction department. A fourth 
addition to the works was built in 1882, consisting of a 
three-story brick shop for the wood work, only partially 
seen in the illustration; the shop with this new exten. 
sion is 60 by 90 feet. The dimensions of the main 
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THE BARNARD & LEAS’ MANF’G COS WORKS IN 1872. 


the amount of wheat raised and 
exported, including flour, annual- 
ly, during the fourteen years ended 
on July 31, 1883, the average 
prices for each month of No. 2 
cash wheat in Chicago, and the 
annual average export prices at 
points of shipments. Mr. Char- 
berlain adopts Aug. 1 for the 


house, 15 by 15; brush factory, 16 by 20; besides there | opening of the year, as more correctly according with 


are a cleaning house, lumber sheds and_ stables. 


Mee 


J. SILAS LEAS, ESQ. 


entire floor space is over 67,000 square feet, and is 
equipped throughout with the best improved tools and 
machinery. The company, having recently added to 
their line the new Daverio Three-High Roller Mills, 


The|the gathering the crops than the fiscal year, com- 


mencing July 1. The sources of information were 


the reports of the U.S. Agricultural and Treasury De- © 


partments, and those of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
This table presents these facts in two series, of seven 
years each; the first may be styled in general years of 
moderate production and surplus for exportation, while 
the character of the second period was the reverse, or 
years of plenty. 

Cash No. 2 wheat, the writer says, is now 781g cents 
in the Chicago market, far lower than it has been for 
the past fourteen years. Only three times in the years 
tabulated has August wheat averaged below $1, namely, 
in 1876, 88 cents; in 1879, 86 cents, and in 1880, 89 cents, 
nearly 10 cents higher than now; while in each of these 
periods it advanced rapidly, by December to $1.11, $1.16 
and $1.07, respectively, and averaged for the year $1.26, 
$1.11 and $1.01, respectively. During the first seven 
years noted wheat averaged lowest in November, ad- 
vancing steadily till July 1, then slightly receding, but 
reaching its highest point in August, and then receding 
till Dec. 1. But the lowest monthly average of the sec- 
ond series was in August, with a steady advance till 
May 1, when the incoming promising crop steadily re- 
duced prices; a legitimate result of more prompt and 
reliable predictions. These seven years of plenty had 
only one exceptional one, that of 1881, when the wheat 
crop fell nearly 120,000,000 bushels short, which was 
clearly predicted in April and May; and instead of the 
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price, as usual, receding, it steadily increased month by 
month, from $1.02 in April, to $1.86 in October. The 
general average of the first seven years was $1.11, and 
one cent less during the second period, averaging for the 


fourteen years $1.101¢. But the export prices 
were, in currency, for the first period $1.09, 


for the second, 97 cents, and for the whole period, $1.03. 
These rates were lower than those of No. 2, at Chicago, 
due to the fact that the lower grades are shipped, and 
the largest amounts at times when prices are lowest. 
The reason for the lower comparative export prices of 
the last seven years is, that gold ruled these prices, 
which was considerably above par in the first period, 
showing, the author says, that wheat had not in fact de- 
clined in price. 

Among the deductions from the facts noted is that the 
price of No. 2 cash wheat in Chicago has more influ- 
ence on the prices of good milling wheat in the great 
wheat belt of the country west of New York, than the 
export price. Mr. Chamberlain has noticed for many 
years that at the grain-buying centers of Ohio good mill- 
ing wheat has usually averaged to farmers from two to 
ten cents higher than Chicago quotations of No. 2, hence 
he concludes that such wheat in Ohio and Indiana will 
be sold by the farmers at over $1 per bushel. From 
this, the central conclusion of the paper is derived, that 
our supply mainly, and not the foreign demand, fixes 
the price of wheat for American producers. The for- 
eign demand has always takeu all our surplus, if not in 
the same year, then in the next. The amount of our ex- 
ports varies in direct ratio with our crops irrespective of 
prices. This can be readily seen by the following table, 
in which opposite each crop year is placed the total 
crop, the amount exported to be counted as millions, and 
the average export prices: 


Crop Year. Crop.|Exports. perce 
5D. $1.04 
90. 1.08 
148. vi 
180. eed 
186. 95 
122. 1.19 
148, 88 


This shows at a glance that for the last seven years 
all our surplus has been taken with no regard to price. 
In the estimates tabulated above the total amounts re- 
quired for seed, based on the official returns of wheat 
acreage, and that consumed, as ordinarily computed, per 
capita, added to the exports, were compared with the 
Agricultural Department estimates of the aggregate 
crops, showivg a shortage in the latter, during the first 
series of years of an average of 21,000,000 bushels; in 
the last seven years this deficiency was less than 1,000,- 
000 bushels, showing the great accuracy attained of late 
in these estimates. 

- The writer thinks, in view of the lessons of these facts, 
that “over-production” and “Indian competition’ need 
not be a cause for alarm. Europe wants all we can 
spare of our Nos. 3 and 4 wheat, and some of our No. 2 
at fair prices. He thinks the low prices of the past year 
are largely due, in spice of the 100,000,000 bushels de- 
ficiency of the crop to its poor quality. An Akron mill- 
er last year found that it required nearly five bushels by 
weight of last year’s wheat to make a barrel of flour, 
against less than four and one-half bushels of good, plump 
wheat. The writer’s own wheat, raised by a tenant, was 
not, he says, much better than screenings; and he was 
glad to get 80 cents for it. But this year the wheat is 
unusually plump, bright, and dry, all over the country, 
with a promise of a fair average yield, while of last 
year’s short crop we cannot have left much surplus; 
hence Europe will require all of this year’s fine product, 
at fair prices. 


The following standards have been adopted by the 
San Francisco Produce Exchange: No. 1 Chevalier 
barley shall be plump, bright, sound, clean, reasonably 
unbroken and free from other grain and seed, not weigh- 
ing less than 54 pounds to the bushel. No. 2 Chevalier 
barley shall be of fair color, reasonably clean and 
sound, not weighing less than 50 pounds to the bushel. 
No. 1 oats shall be principally white, sound, clean, heavy 
and reasonably free from oth r grains and seeds, and 
not weighing less than 35 pounds to the bushel. No. 2 
oats shall be principally white, reasonably clean and of 
fair weight. No. 1 brewing barley to weigh 47 pounds 
per bushel; No. 2 brewing barley, 45 pounds per bushel ; 
No. 2 feed, as per 
sample of standard, weight unspecified. 
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IMPROVED GRAIN AND SEED TEST- 
ING SCALE. 


All grain buyers, both millers and handlers, require 
some instrument that will insure accuracy in arriving at 
conclusions as to the weight.of grain per bushel, and 
therefore its value. While the practical eye can readily 
decide as to the condition of the grain, its cleanliness 
etc., an actual test is needed to decide the matter of 
weight per bushel, up on which the grade of the grain 
so largely depends. 

We give on this page an illustration of an Improved 
Grain and Seed Testing Scale which is designed for the 
use of millers, grain dealers and others. It is made en- 
tirely of polished brass and is scaled to the United 
States standard, and guaranteed by the manufacturer as 
perfectly accurate. They are made in three sizes, pint, 


quart, and two-quart. This scale is valuable to all parties 
handling grain or seed who wish to get at accurate re- 
sults. The tester shows the weight of grain per bushel 
by simply weighing an average sample of the grain or 
see. The beam balances at zero, and is graduated so 
that by filling the cup with grain the beam will designate 
exactly the number of pounds that it will weigh to the 
bushel, 

Parties handling grain will find this tester exceed- 
ingly useful. Itis made and sold by H. J. Dnan, of 
Bucyrus, Ohio, who is the patentee and exclusive man- 
ufacturer of the “Board of Trade” Inspector, and also 
manufacturer and dealer in flour triers, bolting cloth, 
flour and grain glasses, flour testing sieves, pocket speed 
indicators, emblematic designs for millers, and other 
specialties for the flour and grain trade. Parties in- 
terested can obtain particulars, prices, etc., of Mr. Deal 
by addressing him as above. 


THE WHEAT CROP. 


The estimates of the present wheat crop, made by 8. 
W. Tallmadge, of Milwaukee, Wis., from the reports of 
statisticians and the agricultural departments of the 
tates, place our,winter wheat crop at 380,000,000, and 
that of spring wheat at 150,000,000 bushels, an aggregate 
of 520,000,000. This is 25,000,000 more than was ever 
produced previously; 130,000,000 more than last year, 
and 80,000,000 more than the average of the last five 
years. It is generally superior in quality and in yield 
which has exceeded calculations, especially in the spring 
wheat sections of Iowa, Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. The harvest of the spring wheat, though 
late, was never more favorable as to the condition and 
quality of the grain. The following are the estimates of 


the spring wheat: 
SPRING WHEAT. 


State. Bushels. | State. Bushels. 
Minnesotan. ast. xen 41,000, ba Wisconsin. Jes... chcsies 21,000,000 
OWSs cures EA 32) 000,0 aR 
Nebraska. . eae 5000; 000 Total spring 
Dakota.. P 25, 000, 000 WHERE ee we wes 150,000,000 


The following are the estimates of the winter wheat 


crop: 
WINTER WHEAT. 


State Bushels.{ State. Bushels 
Kansas New Tene Aarti! 2,000,000 
California. . UGA <i sceeaiic va siesies) 2,000,000 
Ohio... ins Sriecatts Arkansas......... 1,600,000 
Indiana... 642 ciemuse nas BE Alabama... .s00scssess 500,000 
Missoart. aie vees ve seiee 5, Be Delaware........ 000,000 
Piinois:. 32, 25. 3 New Mexico 000,000 
Michigan... Montana...... 3000,000 
Pennsylyani Idaho.......: ,000,000 
Oregon......- ee Maine 500,000 
New (York tee cease) te ATIZODA aon) 4: se .. 500,000 
Kentucky ..y.4. ees8 ods Mississippi............. 500,000 
Maryland...... 000/Vermont_.......... 500,000 
Tennessee . New fei ae 200,000 
Virginia... Nevada. . 200,000 
North Caroling Wyoming. Sooo 200,000 
TEXAS.) 5)... «s Connecticut’ .......... 48,000 
West Virginia..... ... 4,000,000) Massachusetts.... ..... 25,000 
Georgia..............-. 4,000,000/Louisiana ............. 25,000 
Washington...........- 4,000,000) Florida........ .......- 10,000 
Colorado .... 3,000,000|/ Rhode Island ),000 
South Carolina , 000 . — -— 

otal 30,000,000 
Total winter and spring 530,000,000 


Pate Alatenta. 


Issued on August 12, 1884, 

Arr Dryine APPARATUS AND Process.— Ralph 8. 
Jennings, Boston, Mass. No. 303,574. Filed Feb. 23, 
1883. (No utodel.) 

Bauine Pruss.—Frank Zavrer Maurer, Spencer, Lowa 
No. 303,305. Filed June 18, 1884. (No model.) 

HAncine PLatrorM ScauE.—Abraham G. Lombard, 
Chatfield, Minn. No. 303,300. Filed Oct. 11, 1883. (No 
model.) 


EvLrvatTing APPARATUS.—Ira Bishop, San Francisco, 

Cal. No. 303, 384. Filed June 20, 1884. (Nomodel.) 
Issued on August 19, 1884. 

APPARATUS FOR ELEVATING AND DIscHARGING GRAIN, 
Mup, Erc.—George James House, Poplar, County of 
Middlesex, England. No. 303,852. Filed Feb. 27, 1884. 
(No model.) Patented in England May 9, 1883. ; 

Meratiic Roorine SurneiEs.—William H. Clark, 
Nashville, Tenn. No. 303,921. Filed May 7, 1884. (No 
model.) 

Grinpinc Mitu.—Henri H. Coles, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Assignor to Henry Troemner, same place. No. 303,708. 
Filed March 29, 1884. (No model.) 

Batine Press.—D. Brodhead Hendricks, Glencoe, N. 
Y. No. 303,847. Filed June 18,1884. (No model.) 

Bauine Press.—Quinton J. Hoke, Yorkville, 8S. C. 
Assignor of one-half to Thomas 8. Jefferys, same place. 
No. 303,733. Filed May 23, 1884. (No model.) 

Issued on August 26, 1884. 

ELEVATOR AND ConvEYOR.—Morril A. Shepard, Leba- 
non, Ill. No. 304,241. Filed Jan. 24, 1884. (No model.) 

Dumpine Car.—Benjamin Watkins Sherrod, Birming- 
ham, Ala. No. 304,137. Filed June 16, 1884. (No 
model.) 

Issued on fF eptember 2, 1884, 

Gray Car Door MrecuanisM ror FREIGHT Cars.— 
John A. Hagan, Three Rivers, Mich. (James F. Thomas, 
administrator of said Hagan, deceased), assignor of one- 
half to the Sheffield Velocipede Car Company, same 


place. No. 304,683. Filed Feb. 11, 1884. (No model ) 
Car StarterR.—John C. Wood, Robinson, Kan. No. 

304,393. Filed March 13, 1884. (No model.) 
Scoop.—Henry Malcolm Seavey, Chicago, Ill. No. 


304,362. Filed Jan. 11, 1884. (No model.) 
Drive Cuain—Henry H. Doubleday, Washington, D. 
C. No. 304,625. Filed July 7, 1884. (Model.) 
Drive Cuain.—Eugene L. Howe, Chicago, Il. 
304,325. Filed Sept. 25, 1882. (Model.) 


No. 


THE FIRST POWER ELEVATOR. 


Some months ago the Roller Mill presented its readers 
with a brief account of the original application of steam 
to elevating grain. As we then said, to Buffalo belongs 
the honor of giving to the world the steam grain eleva- 
tor, and Mr. Joseph Dart was the ingenious and far- 
sighted citizen to whom the credit for this invention is 
due. But even before he had carried out his idea which 
was destined to revolutionize the work of grain-handling, 
an attempt in the direction of applying to this task some 
other power than that of the human muscle had peen 
made by another citizen of Buffalo, Although this at- 
tempt was unsuccessful, a brief account of it will be 
interesting, as, so far as we know, it was the first move- 
ment in the direction of improving the facilities for 
handling grain. 

By the year 1840 Buffalo had already become an im- 
portant grain port. The boundless fields of the great 
West were just beginning to shadow forth a faint promise 
of what they were to become in the future, and the 
water route—by way of the lakes and the Erie Canal— 
had undisputed control of the carrying trade. The re- 
ceipts of grain at this port had increased from 112,000 
bushels in 1835 to nearly 2,000,000 in 1840, and men of 
clear vision saw that this was only an index of far greater 
growth in the future. But the facilities for transferring 
this grain from vessel to canal boat were very poor, and 
the work was extremely tedious. Most of the grain 
came in vessels of perhaps 5,000 bushels capacity, and it 
took the best part of three days to transfer the grain, 
even under favoring circumstances. 

The way it was done was to rig a tackle on the yard 
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arm, and then hoist the grain out of the hold of the 
vessel, a half-barrel at a time, the power being fura‘shed 
by the brawny arms of sturdy laborers. Then, if it was 
to be stored, it was carried into the warehouse in bags or 
baskets. If it was at once to be shipped over the canal, 
it was dumped into a weigh-hopper on the boat. Twenty 
or twenty-five bushels at a time was the most that could 
be weighed, and when this had been done, the slide was 
pulled from the bottom of the hopper, the grain fell into 


the hold, and another lot was weighed. And so the work , 


dragged along. In bad weather everything had to come 
to a standstill. In fair weather not more than 1,800 or 
2,000 bushels could be transferred in a day at best. 

It was in 1840 that Mahlon Kingman decided that 
horse-power might be applied to the elevating of grain, 
at a saving of time and expense. He accordingly got 
possession of a two-story frame building on the Evans 
Slip, a little back and to one side of where the Evans 
Elevator now stands, and put horse-power machinery 
into it. His foreman carpenter was John G. Hoagland, 
and the gentleman from whom we have obtained this 
information, Mr. G. 8. Abbott, was then a journeyman 
carpenter working under him. The power was applied 
by means of an upright shaft, into which were mortised 
four long arms or sweeps. The horses were attached to 
the ends of the sweeps. The idea seemed to be a good 
one, but unfortunately it would not work. The necessary 
machinery was so cumbersome that it was about all the 
four horses could do to keep it in motion, without ele- 
vating any grain. The best speed that could be attained 
was about fifty bushels per hour, and this only by con- 
stant urging of the horses. Accordingly, four more 
arms were mortised into the shaft, and four more horses 
set to work. Hight horses, of course, could do better 
than four, and by driving them up to the limit of their 
ability, a speed of 200 to 250 bushels per hour could be 
reached for a short time. But this could only be kept 
up for half an hour or so, and then the horses would 
have totake arest. So that the enterprise proved a 
failure, because the work was not in the horses, and had 
to be abandoned. This experiment convinced Mr. King. 
man, as he himself is reported to have said to Mr. Dart, 
when the latter was building his steam elevator, that 
“Trishmen’s backs are the cheapest elevators ever built.” 
He never made another attempt to carry his idea into 
practice, but removed to Milwaukee, ana built what was 
considered a large hotel for those days. A few years 
later he died. But, though unsuccessful, he deserves the 
credit of having been the first man to build a power 
grain elevator in this city. 

It is interesting to note that the building used for this 
purpose was afterward occupied for the manufacture of 
portable grist mills, under the patents of Mr. E. T. But- 
ler. Afterward the Sterlings formed it into a flouring 
mill, and during their occupancy it was burned. The 
brick building which was afterward erected upon its site 
is still standing. Mr. G. 8. Abbott, to whom our thanks 
are due for information on this subject, is a millwright 
of nearly half a century’s standing, and was connected 
with the building of the Dart Elevator as well as the 
Kingman, which we have described. He is fairly run- 
ning over with reminiscences of old times in Buffalo, 
and we hope at some time to draw upon his good nature 
for more points as to the early grain and flour trade of 
Buffalo.—Roller Mill. 


The Ohio Board of Agriculture in its August crop re 
port makes estimates based on the returns of the 
threshing of 3,000 machines up to Aug. 18, on the crops 
of wheat, oats and barley, and on other grain crops. On 
the estimates made by 1,122 regular township cor- 
respondents of the percentages the full average condi- 
tion of growth is as follows: Wheat, 500,430 acres 
yielded 7,893,906 bushels, or 1614 per acre; at this rate 
the total crop is 43,982,969 bushels; quality, 106. This 
is the largest of that. state crop except that of 1880, 
which was 48,540,000. The estimate of July 1 was 35,- 
540,000 bushels. Oats with 98,454 acres yielded 3,169,- 
570 bushels or 3214 per acre; the total at this rate is 238,- 
893,663 bushels. Barley, 4,463 acres yielding 123,155 
bushels or 27.6 per acre, making the total, at the same 
rate, 1,004,060 bushels. The percentage condition of 
other crops was as follows: Rye, 92; corn, 79; buck- 
wheat, 60. The quality of the wheat is, on the whole, 
the best ever threshed in Ohio. 


Over 200,000 Howe Scales have been sold, and the de- 
mand is increasing continually. Borden, Selleck & Co., 
Agents, Chicago, Ill. 


CHEAT AND WHEAT. 


A weed that is very persistent, and often, as some three 
years ago, becomes a terrible pest in the wheat field, has 
been considered, almost from time immemorial, as the 
direct result of the transmutation of the grain itself. To 
the closest observer, unless a thoroughly scientific man, 
the evidence to the senses that seed which had been 
sown pure, where previously this weed, styled very sig- 
nificantly “cheat,” had not existed, had almost entirely 
sprung up in the shape of this pest;.and the most saga- 
cious producers have been, often in such cases, ready to 
swear that their wheat had turned to chess. Science, as 
has been repeatedly shown by careful experiment, does 
not sustain this opinion, but declares that every blade of 
chess has sprung from its own seed. Botanically, cheat 
is a brome grass, called bromus secalinus. It is an ex- 
ceedingly hardy plant, its seed resisting the digestive 
action of birds and readily germinating after a passage 
through them. The husks are very hard and resisting, 
and have often protected the grain in all its virility for 
years. Though many have thought that it did not pro- 
duce a perfect flower, but only husks, this is not true; 
the flower, as may be seen in the accompanying illustra- 


HEADS OF CHESS (Bromus Secalinus.) 


tion, is complete. The head at the right shows the 
flower a faw days before maturity, and the one on the 
left some days after. 

The favorable seasons for the production of this weed 
are those of long-continued cold and moisture. This con- 
dition in the spring months is supposed by some adyo- 
cates of the transmutation theory to be the cause, while 
others claim that pasturing in the spring will cause it, 
and still others that the simple hauling of a wagon over 
a field after seeding will turn the wheat to chess, a some- 
what superstitious idea. The present recognized law of 
plants, within the historic period, is, with a large range 
of variations, that the species are permanent. The Dar- 
win views, and the recent suggestions of Grant Allen, 
that wheat is a degenerate lily, refer to the geologic ages 
for these transformations. Wheat, in its history of more 


than 5,000 years, is a remarkable confirmation of this. 


law. Some thirty or forty years ago an obscure observer. 
M. Esprit Fabre, resident at Adige, France, made ex- 
periments on Aegilops ovata, a Mediterranean grass, for 
a period of years, and claims to have produced from it 
true wheat. While his conclusions were disputed by 
contemporary scientists, there were a number of French 
savants who, as late as 1850, sustained his statements, and 
preserved specimens of the various stages of the trans- 
mutation. Writers of repute simply ignore these state- 
ments, and remark that if the Aegdlops was ever changed 
to wheat, an entirely different species of plant, it was 
before the historic period. 

Experiments have been from time to time made by 
scientific inquirers on this matter, and while an empert- 


mentum crucis, if practicable, would bring a negative 
result, and, therefore, not satisfactory to the lay mind 
these tests, though not such, have amply satisfied observ- 
ers of the truth of the above thesis. After planting the 
wheat seeds in soil freed from all other germs by sifting, 
and subjecting it to the requisite prolonged harsh treat- 
ment, it has been sown in open grounds. The result has 
been a magnificent crop of cheat, that apparently came 
directly from the wheat kernels. 
of all the parts, with the aid of a glass, showed that none 
of these minute root-fibrils, that seemed to issue from all 
sections of the grain, actually te minated in the wheat 
berry, but entered it from without, often from different 
directions; the chess germ was outside, and not the 
wheat kernel. Premiums have been offered by individ- 
uals and asscciations for a clear proof of this transmuta- 
tion at different times for quite a number of years; no 
one of them has been as yet taken, and the minds ot 
scientific scholars are united in the view that wheat never 
becomes “cheat.” 


The ALrale. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co. of this 
city, report a very satisfactory business. 


The Jennings Drying Machine Co., of this city, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000,000. 

The Cockle Separator Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
report business unusually good for this time of the year. 


The Link Belt Machinery Co., Chicago, have obtained 
control of a new friction clutch, which they are placing 
upon the market. 


Barnett & Burdett, Minneapolis, Minn., builders of 
round and square elevators, write that prospects are 
bright for plenty of work. 


Shields & Brown, of this city, are in receipt of a large 
order from the Pullman Palace Car Company for boiler- 
covering for their works at Pullman, II. 


Knisely & Miller, of this city, have removed from 68 
to 74 West Monroe street to 129 and 131 South Clinton 
street—just around the corner from the old location. 


The Empire Mfg. Co., of Gouverneur, N. Y., have 
purchased the right of the “Bonanza’”’ and “Gem” fan- 
ning mills of the S. B. Van Duzee Mfg. Co. for the 
Western states and intend pushing the sale of the mills 
in the West. 


John Hutchison Mnfg. Co., of Jackson, Mich., manu- 
facturers of and dealers in flour mill machinery, have 
issued a very neat catalogue of 128 pages, describing the 
various machines and appliances which they handle. 
They will send it to parties who write them for it. 


We neglected to notice in our last issue the splendid 
new annual catalogue of Messrs. Russell & Co., of Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, describing the various machines which this 
firm builds and which are so widely known. The cata- 
logue is in every way worthy of the firm which issues it. 


The suit in the U.S. Circuit Court for the district of 
Massachusetts, entitled “The Seibert Cylinder Oil Cup 
Co. vs. John J. Renchard, or the American Lubricator 
Co., of Detroit, Mich , involving the hydrostatic pressure 
and visible feed, and which has been pending for two 
years or more, has just been decided in favor of John J. 
Renchard, or American Lubricator Co. This decision 
sustains the patents of the Renchards, embracing the 
elements of the hydrostatic column for displacing oil 
and the visible feed of the same. 


A very efficient grain separator is that manufactured 
by D. T. Weed, one of the patentees, at Lanark, Carroll 
county, Ill. It is called the “Angle Sieve,’’ and has 
been for some years in use, giving the utmost satisfac- 
tion. Recently several improvements have been made 
in it, which now places at the demand of millers and 
farmers a grain separator of absolute perfection. Thou- 
sands of these separators have been sold, and still their 
popularity increases. So great is the demand for this 
separator that to enlarge the manufacture of it to the 
largest possible limit, a stock company is being formed. — 
— Cincinnati Inventors’ and Manufacturers’ Journal. 


The Howe Scales have all the latest improvements. It 
is true economy to buy the best. Borden, Selleck & Co., 
Agents, Chicago, Ill. 


A careful separation” 
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THE SKINNER & WOOD EN- 
GINES. 


The largest share of the world’s material progress in 
the last century is directly due to the power of steam. 
The increased production of manufactures in the East, 
the settlement of the “mighty West,” are largely a'tribu- 
table to the steam engine and the locomotive; while in 
the annihilation of distance by the steamship and the 
railroad, steam has made the whole world neighbors. 
No one thing has been made the subject of so much 
study and experiment as the steam engine, and, as might 
be expected, there has been a vast improvement effected 
in the mechanical features of this most important of the 
factors of modern industry. 

An engine which, in its various forms, has become 
widely known and appreciated in various parts of the 
country, isthe Skinner Engine, built by Messrs. SKINNER 
& Woop, of Erie, Pa. These engines have now been in 
use since 1867, and during this long period have been 
constantly improved. They are in use in all sorts of in- 
stitutions, and under all circumstances, being largely 
used in grain elevators all through the West. A brief 
description of these engines may prove interesting to 
the users of steam power. 

The frame of the engine is cast in one piece, with cylin- 


Our illustration shows the “Titan” class of the station- 
ary engines built by the firm. In regard to this type the 
manufacturers say: “The repeated solicitations of our 
agents and customers to build larger engines have finally 
induced us to place on the market an improved and an 
exceedingly strong and heavy engine, which we shall 
call the Titan class, and intended only for stationary 
purposes, from twenty-five to forty horse power. In this 
engiae we have recognized the prevalent tendency to- 
wards greater speed, and consequent higher duty, than it 
was thought nccessary for an engine to possess a few 
years ago. The bed is very massive, and has a bearing 
on the foundation at every point. The cylinder is bolted 
to the end of the bed, which thus forms one head, and is 
made very rigid by its hood-like connection to the bed. 
The guides are adjustable top and bottom, the same as 
on our other engines. The crank is unusually heavy, 
and in every case is counter-balanced. For flouring 
mills, saw mills, or for any other manufacturing purpose 
this engine will be found most efficient, and its results 
will compare favorably with even high-priced automatic 
engines sold at three times the price.”’ 

Messrs. Skinner & Wood believe that with their 
various sizes and classes of engines they can meet the re- 
quirements of steam users, and will be pleased to give 
parties applying any information respecting the engines 
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HISTORY OF THE WELLAND. 


The Dominion Government have decided recently to 
improve the Welland Canal by deepening itto a uniform 
standard of fourteen feet, for the purpose of allowing 
the passage of grain vessels of a capacity that will en- 
able this water route to the seaboard to successfully 
compete with those of the United States, which now 
carry the lion’s share. The heavy expense of the work 
that has already been done to bring the commerce of the 
West, via the great lakes, direct to the ocean, and often 
to send it to its foreign destination without transhipment, 
and the difficult problems of engineering science and 
skill that had to be solved, compared with the smallness 
of the population that has grappled with the huge ex- 
penses, are matters of admiration and surprise. In the 
latter part of July, 1881, when this, the third Welland 
Canal, was about to be opened to public use, which had 
cost the Dominion government about $12,000,000. 
‘Engineering, London, Eng., gave a full account of the 
work and of the preceding enterprises, of which this 
was in the main a continuance, especially of the second 
canal. 

This is the most important feature in what is styled 
the St. Lawrence system. Starting at Chicago, for a dis- 
tance of 1,000 miles to the mouth of this canal there are 


SKINNER & WOOD’S ENGINES—“ TITAN ”’ CLASS, 


der head and main shaft boxes, and on the same plane with | and boilers which they buiid, and interested parties may 


the center of the cylinder. Whatever strain there may be, 
therefore, is in a direct line with the piston-rod, and the 
evil is avoided of the engine getting out of line. The 
cylinder is one of the most important parts of the en- 
gine, as it is subjected to so much wear. Realizing this 
fact, the builders of the Skinner engines have taken 
great care to secure that mixture of iron which will 
best resist wear. The bed of the engine is formed to 
prevent any drippings from reaching the boiler, for 
which purpose drip-pans are placed under the pump, 
valve stem, shaft bearings and eccentrics. The shaft 
bearings are large, with careful provision for taking up 
wear in a direct line with the cylinder, and to insure 
thorough lubrication. The valve is the plain slide-valve 
cutting off at five-eighths stroke. The crank is of heavy 
wrought iron, forged solid, and slotted. 

The valve rod has two square bearings outside of the 
steam chest with provisions for taking up wear. Between 
these bearings connection is made with the eccentric 
rod. The piston has a ring packing which adjusts itself 
by steel springs to any wear. These springs are mounted 
on brass pins, and secured by brass nuts, with the fol_ 
lower nut also of brass. The guides and cross-head are 
of the locomotive pattern. The pump is driven by 
cross-head, and has interchangeable brass valves and 
seats. The heater in the portable engines is usually un- 
der the dome. The pipes are 244 inches wrought iron, 
and can easily be removed. 

Among the special features of these engines which we 
may notice is the combined check, stop and relief valve, 
which is so constructed that when the valve is closed 
communication is opened between the pump and the 
atmosphere, thereby relieving the pressure if the pump 
is started with the valves shut. This feature is, we be- 
lieve, unique with this engine. Other very important 


' features are the automatic stop governor and self-oiling 


steel connecting rod. 


address them as above. 


THE WHEAT ELEV ATOR. 


A wheat elevator is a very simple thing, and does not 
require very much machinery;. and yet some builders 
manage to get a good deal in. 

Although it may seem cheaper to get the elevator 
building low, and spread it over a great deal of ground, 
it is after all really cheaper in the end to run it well up 
in the air, covering as little gronnd as possible, notwith- 
standing ground may be cheap. 

When an elevator is spread over an acre of ground, 
more or less, it requires long lines of conveyors and 
other machinery to operate it, which not only adds to 
the cost of it, but is a continual expense in keeping up 
wear and tear, which is always severe in an elevator. 

Build small on the groun!; run well up for storage, 
and still higher for the stand of elevators, so that any 
bin in the house can be reached with a spout. A con- 
veyor may be needed for carrying from elevator to mill, 
depending, however, on how close they are to each 
other, but no other conveyors should be used. The boot 
should be low enough to spout from every bin into it— 
The Modern Miller. 


Says the St. Lowis Miller: “The grade question was 
definitely settled by the Merchants’ Exchange Directory 
onthe 18th ult. The grades adcpted differ but little 
from those of last year, except in nomenclature, ‘Nos. 2 
and 3 hard being substituted for Nos. 2and 3 Turkey.’ 
Under the new grading inspectors can pass more wheat 
as No. 2 than formerly, while they have also been fur- 
nished sample below which they cannot go in grading 
No. 2. Thus far the new grading has given general sat- 
isfaction.” 


no obstructions to vessels drawing 16 feet. This city and 
Milwaukee are only 16 feet above the level of Port Col- 
borne, while Lake Superior is only 22 feet above Lake 
Huron, which is descended by the short Ste. Marie Canal 
on the American side of the strait. Fond du Lac, at the 
head of Lake Superior, is 2,384 miles from the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence, and Liverpool is 150 miles less distant 
from the latter. The descent aggregates 600 feet, 350 of 
which is overcome by the Welland Canal at the great 
cataract of Niagara, in a distance a small fraction less 
than 27 miles; this has been the formidable barrier in 
this vast scheme of inland navigation. As early as 1814, 
at the close of the war, the project of a canal to connect 
the head of Lake Ontario at “Twelve Mile Creek,” 
where now lies Port Dalhousie, with Lake Erie, was 
suggested, and in 1817 Hon. W. H. Merritt published a 
pamphlet on the scheme. This was to enter the Welland 
River in a distance of sixteen miles, which stream 
empties into the Niagara at Chippewa, above the falls, 
from whence navigation is open for ordinary sailing 
vessels to Lake Erie. On May 19, 1824, the year that 
the Erie Canal was thrown open, the canal company was 
incorporated, and by 1828 the construction had so far 
advanced that the day was fixed for its opening. In this 
first plan the Welland River was the feeder, which at its 
origin is nine feet below the level of Lake Erie. The 
great barrier then, as always, was the Niagara escarp- 
ment, the “Allenburgh Deep Cut” This required a cut 
of 60 feet for a distance of two miles, and just before the 
intended opening this cutting slipped, and stopped the 
enterprise. It was then decided to raise the water of 
the Ontario section to a level of eight feet above that of 
Lake Erie, or seventeen feet above the old cut; tochange 
the feeder to the Grand River at Dunnville, where adam 
raises the water to the required height. On Nov. 30, 
1529, five years from the inception, the canal saw two 
vessels, one American and one British, climb up the 
thirty-seven wooden locks to the summit, and descend 
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by two to the Welland at Port Robinson, 1644 miles from 
the entrance on Lake Ontario, and sail out by the Niaga- 
ra into Lake Erie. A later improvement enlarged five 
miles of the feeder, placed a substantial aqueduct over 
the Welland River, and extended the canal to Port Col- 
borne on Lake Erie, where a single lock of eight feet 
lets vessels into the lake. This work, completed in 1833, 
when only some 100,000 people were sparsely scattered 
over Upper Canada, formed the first Welland Canal; the 
locks were 110 feet long by 22 feet wide, and vessels 
drawing 714 feet of water could pass through. 

In 1839 an Act of Parliament authorized the purchase 
of all the stock owned by private persons, in order to 
make this a public work, which was finally carried in 
1841, when the total outlay, including government grants, 
amounted to $2,073,647. The following year the present 
canal was commenced, permanent stone locks taking the 
place of those of wood, with an increased size to 150 
feet in length by 2614 in width, and 9 feet on the sills. 
By 1845 the new canal was completed from Port Dal 
housie to the old feeder, which had heen converted into 
a canal of the same dimensions, entering Lake Erie at 
Port Maitland, the only natural harbor on the Canadian 
shore of that lake. The Port Colborne extension, with 
enlarged entrance and locks at both ends of the canal, 
200 feet long by 45 wide, was completed in 1848, but was 
not altogether finished till 1850. Then, as at present, 
there were twenty-six lifting locks from Lake Ontario, 
rising in all 338 feet, and one descending into Lake Erie; 
besides two to maintain the navigation on the Welland 
River, and three others in the Port Maitland branch and 
the Dunnville feeder. The dam at the latter point af- 
fords slack water navigation 16 miles up to Cayuga; this, 
with the 22 miles on the feeder, and 14 from Allanburgh 
to Port Colborne, make 52 miles at a height of eight 
feet above Lake Erie. In 1853 it was decided to increase 
the depth of water from 714 feet to 1014, and widen the 
bottom throughout to 50 feet; but this was barely com- 
pleted when the exigencies of trade demanded a new 
canal. Ags far back as 1846 the Grand River showed a 
deficiency for feeding, and the work of lowering the 
canal to the level of Lake Erie was decided upon, and 
has been ever since, up to three years ago, the work in 
progress. The delays have occurred from the old diffi 
culties at the “Deep Cut,’ which have compelled the 
excavation of many millions of cubic feet. On July 1, 
1867, the date of the confederation, the canal could pass 
a 400-ton steamer, and the total outlay had been $7,638,- 
239. 

In November, 1870, the question of the enlargement 
of the whole St. Lawrence system was before the goy- 
ernment, and a new canal was decided on, to have locks 
270 feet long by 45 feet wide, with a depth on the sills 
of fourteen feet, the prism between the locks to be 100 
feet at che bottom, with 15 feet depth of water. In 1872 
the report of the chief engineer led to the decision to 
construct a new canal entire for the Ontario section, 
This was in the face of the fact that the old route was, 
as to terminal harbors, etc., far the best found. But 
there were insuperable difficulties in enlarging the old 
channel, which the needs of trade absclutely required. 
The short distance to the brow of the mountain at 
Thorold, only six miles from the lake, adds a greater 
difficulty to that of height. The dam and lock on the 
old canal gave a deep basin to St. Catherines, 314 miles; 
the line then follows the creek to the tenth lock, whose 
bottom is about on a level with the natural surface. 
Above this to the twenty-first lock the canal follows a 
course parallel to the face of the ground, the distances 
apart of the locks being from 586 to 800 feet, the twenty- 
ninth lock being nine miles from the entrance at the 
lake, and 323 féet above it. This level continues Bg 
miles to Allenburgh, where the Grand River summit 
level requires 15 feet lift to reach it, and the Erie level 
only 7 feet. It was decided that in the new canal the 
distances apart of the heads of the locks should not be 
less than 1,000 feet, so that two vessels might lie in each 
reach between, and not interfere with passing craft; but 
this could not be accomplished with the old canal. 
There were also difficulties with the railways, that had 
erected already four main crossings, all having draw- 
bridges; while another had been built parallel and close 
to the canal near its eastern bank, with the same termini. 
Objections fatal to some other routes proposed were 
shown, and the new canal was located so-as to commence 
at the harbor of the “Twelve Mile Creek,” about half a 
mile from the lake; the entrance lock to the eastward of 
the old, opens into the old basin that has been deepened 


to 17 feet, and enlarged to 16 acres, giving shelter, if 
required, to 150 vessels at once. This massive lock, 
with its vast weir, is like the rest in its dimensions, and 
all are built of hard Magara limestone. The canal fol- 


lows the natural depressions and curves till it reaches” 


the Thorold summit. There are seven locks in the three 
miles to St. Catharines, and above this to Thorold eigh- 
teen, making twenty-five lifting locks, or one less than 
the old canal. The total distance has been diminished 
by a fraction of a mile to 26 2-7 miles. There are five 
railroads passing over it, with as many swing-bridges, 
and one, the Great Western, under it through a tunnel. 

The St. Lawrence system, which is to be improved en- 
tire to make its capacity uniform with the standard, is 
continued through Lake Ontario, 234 feet above the At- 
lantic; Kingston, its eastern end, is 1,164 miles from the 
mouth of the river at the Straits of Belle Isle. Of the 
descent, 20614 feet are overcome by six canals, all con- 
structed by the government, as follows, from Montreal 
upward: The Lachine, 844 miles long; Beharnois, 11144 
miles; Cornwall, 11144 miles; Farrans Point, 94 of a 
mile; Rapide Plat, 4 miles; and Galops, 75g miles in 
length. The aggregate is 4385, miles, with a total of 27 
locks. The total fall of the river from the lake to Mon- 
treal Harbor is 22134 feet; the remainder, 1534 feet, 
spreading over so much surface as to be imperceptible. 
Montreal, to which the largest ocean steamers ascend, is 
86 miles from tide water, and 1214 feet above it. Port 
Dalhousie is, therefore, 234 feet above tide water. There 
has been a discouraging factor in the successful compe- 
tition of railway transportation in handling grain freights 
at prices that do not sustain the water routes. The fact 
has been that the canal was regarded mainly as a modi- 
fying and steadying element in transportation, while the 
state, as in New York, has been compelled to free the 
canals of tolls in order to sustain their value in the rail- 
way competition in grain freights. As low rates pre- 
vailed, 1t was only the extreme economy of large vessels 
on the lakes that enabled the canals to live. To continue 
this attraction of freight for the waterways to the sea_ 
board is the object of the new enterprise, decided upon 
on the heel of the others only fairly completed, of 
deepening the whole system. In competition with the 
New York system, which has 352 miles of canal, there 
are only 72 in the entire Canadian system, from the head 
of Lake Superior to Belle Isle, where it is 300 miles 
nearer Liverpool than the American ports. This is in 
favor of the Dominion route by making a saving on the 
latter of 314 cents per bushel over the Erie system, which 
means, says Hngineerting, a saving of $20,000,000 in 
moving one year’s crop equal to that of 1880. On the 
Erie Canal only 7,090 bushels can be handled bya barge; 
on the St. Lawrence system schooners carrying over 
20,000 bushels pass without transhipment now, and the 
improvement, it is said, will permit the largest econom-. 
ical-sized vessels carrying, say, 60,000 bushels to pass 
through. There is besides, the added advantage that 
these vessels may be of a class that can be economically 
used on the ocean, and the grain loaded at Chicago may 
be laid down at Liverpool with no transferrals. 


On all kinds of grain, the Manitoba and Northern Pa- 
cific Roads decided on lowering rates from two to four 
cents per 100 pounds, and on these roads alone, it was 
estimated that the farmers would save an aggregate of 
$200,000 on the Manitoba, and of $175,000 on the N. P. 
R. R. The Manitoba expects to move this year about 
28,000,000 bushels against 19,600,000 last year. 


J. E. Beerbohm and H. Kains-Jackson, the two lead- 
ing grain authorities of England, predict low prices for 
wheat the present season. The former, in his weekly 
review on Aug. 8, says that the crop prospects then for- 
bade any hope of price recovery. Western Europe may 
resist lower prices and the farmers hold their wheat 
back, and the foreign shipments from other sources 
may be restricted; still, he says the spirit of trade is so 
broken that these considerations may have little effect 
for some time, although the prices of foreign wheat are 
from $1.25 to $1.87 lower per quarter than at thist me 
last year; while stocks in England and France particu- 
larly are much smaller than at last year’s harvest. 
Kains-Jackson, in Dornbusch’s List on Aug. 6, wrote that 
the English wheat crop would probably average thirty- 
two bushels to the acre; he adds that the future course 
of wheat is plain, that is, to deal with a considerable 
surplus beyond requirements, and he thinks the present 
time is not one to hoard wheat, hoping that time will 
give a better market. 


THE GIRARD POINT GRAIN ELE- 
VATORS. 


In our brief notice of the Girard elevators in our last 
issue, some inaccuracies occurred; and the following 
complete description will not only serve to correct these, 
but give amore complete account of two of the finest 
elevators in the country: 

Girard Point is situated at the confluence of the Dela- 
ware and Schuylkill Rivers, and thus becomes the ex- 
treme southern boundary of Philadelphia. It is one of 
the principal termini of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
is in direct communication with the great grain centers 
of the West and Northwest. 
Storage Company have erected the two large elevators: 
The Girard Point Elevators are among the most complete 
in the country, and none offer superior advantages either 
for home or foreign shippers. To say that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company owns a controling interest in 
the stock, and furnished, in large part, the money to com- 
plete this enterprise, is to declare its excellence in all 
respects, since that company seldom takes part in any 
work that is not of the highest character and merit, and 
never allows derogatory connections. Having leased the 
railroad and siding of the Girard Point Company, the 
Pennsylvania now receives freight there as at its other 
depots in Philadelphia. 

There are four large docks at Girard Point, 200 feet 
wide and 500 and 1,000 feet long, with a depth of twenty_ 
four feet of water at low tide, capable of accommodating 
fifty first-class vessels. It is the intention to soon enlarge 
the docks toalength of 2,000 feet each, in order to accom- 
modate the necessities of business. Four substantial piers 
constitute the whaffage facilities, and on Nos. 2 and 
4 of these stand the two immense grain elevators of the 
company. These rest on solid foundations of granite 
masonry and piling, every precaution having been taken 
to render them absolutely secure in this respect as well 
as in all others. 

Elevator A, at the base, is 201 feet 5 inches long, and 
90 feet wide. Its height, to the top of the bins, is 82 feet 
4 inches, and thence to the peak of the ventilating roof is 
73 feet 8 inches, thus making a total altitude of 156 feet- 


/ 
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Here the Girard Point 
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It has twelve iron grain elevating machines of the most. 


improved design, which raise the grain from the track 
to the scale floor. There it is weighed on Fairbanks’ 
Scales, of which there are twenty-four of 1,000 bushels 
capacity each. There are 142 storage bins, each 61 feet 2 
inches deep, by 10 feet 714g inches square, and 12 ship- 
ping bins of the same dimensions, into each of which the 
main tube is placed. These bins are in pairs, and com- 
municate by an opening so that the grain may pass from 
one to the other, while a valve in one allows the grain to 


run into the six cross-conveyors, three of which are on- 


each side of the building. In this elevator are twelve 
shipping spouts, which can deliver 150,000 bushels of 
grain in ten hours, and load vessels from both sides of 
the building atthesametime. Its total storage capacity is 


1,000,000 bushels, and can unload 150 cars of 500 bushels ~ 


in every ten hours. Steam shovelsare used, and every ap- 
pliance necessary for the speedy transmission of business 
isin place. The main motive power is derived from two 
low-pressure, Porter-Allen, high-grade Engines, each with 
14-inch cylinders and 24-inch stroke, developing 220-horse 
power each. These engines were built by the Southwark 
Foundry in Philadelphia. Both this and Elevator B are 
plated and roofed with corrugated iron, in the endeavor 
to make them fireproof as far as possible. The boiler- 
house belonging to Elevator A stands sixteen feet from 
it, and is 40x64 feet, 18 feet high at the sides, and 23 feet 
high at the ends. The boiler-room is 34x38 feet. The 
coal bunker, lined with brick, is 27x38 feet. The roof 
is corrugated iron. 

Elevator B is 269 feet long at the base, and 81 feet 
wide. The height tothe top of the bin is 93 feet, and 
thence to peak of ventilator roof 67 feet,thus making the 
total height 160 feet. Ithas16 grain-elevating machines, 
270 storage bins, ranging from 20 to 72 feet deep, 136 
shipping bins from 45 to 52 feet, and 104 shipping spouts 
capable of delivering 250,000 bushels of grain every ten 
hours; and can load vessels from two sides of the build- 
ing and from the river at the same time. The first story 
or track entrance is twenty feet high, with four spaces 


for tracks, and one at each side for trucks and other 


vehicles. The weighing here is done by thirty-two Fair- 
banks’ Scales, each of 1,000 bushels capacity, and so 
sensitive, that while they can weigh at one time 60,000 
pounds, they will turn at the call of one-half pound. The 
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motive power is obtained from two engines, of the same 
capacity and manufacture as those in Elevator A. These 
engines have a speed of 180 revolutions a minute, hence 
theirname. In ten hours 250 cars may be unloaded here; 
and the total storage capacity of the elevator is 1,200,000 
bushels. Its equipments are similar to those of the one just 
described, necessarily increased on account of its large size. 
The boiler-house stands 35 feet from the elevator, is built 
of brick, 27x72 feet, with coal-bunker attached. Four 
locomotive boilers, standing a hydrostatic pressure of 150 
pounds to the square inch, are in the house, with a donkey 
pump connected for use in the emergency of fire. For 
the greater protection on this point, a building is being 
erected between the two elevators which will contain the 
fire-extinguishing apparatus, in which will be used two 
Knowles Steam Pumps, thought to be admirably adapted 
for the purpose. These pumps are capable of discharg- 
ing 1,500 gallons of water per minute, through a system 
of pipes traversing all points of the company’s tract. 
They are driven by their own engines, and are in charge 
of the fire brigade. 

As to the massive foundations of these elevators, it may 
be further said that supporting Elevator A are 3,728 piles, 
50 feet long. Under Elevator B are 6,800 piles. The 
labor performed and expense incurred in obtaining this 
security were, obviously, very large. The structures 
themselves are built of scantlings, two feet thick and 
eight inches wide, laid flat upon each other, the divisions 
between the rows of bins forming the interior walls, 
The iron plating required for their entire covering is the 
equivalent of several iron-clads, and makes them look 
like fortresses. 

The process of emptying cars of grain by steam shovels, 
and the elevation of it by means of buckets, fastened to 
endless belts, into the immense storage bins, is an exceed- 
ingly interesting one. In fact, the whole business of the 
system is worth studying, since it comprehends not alone 
the storage and shipping of grain, but its sorting as to 
qualities and brands, and the issue of negotiable certifi- 
cates based upon the amount in store furnished by each 
shipper, and other transactions, all of which render the 
grain trade easy to pursue, and free from the many 
annoyances which used to belong to it. A very 
necessary part of the mechanics of elevating is found in 
the belting used for the transmission of the grain. Ele- 
vator belts and conveyor belts do thiswork. The rubber 
belting used in these elevators deserves special mention, 
as it comprises one of the largest as well as most sub- 
stantial features of the labor-saving machinery connected 
with the elevators for handling the grain. The belting 
is classified under the following heads: Driving or main 
bucket and conveyor belts, distributed throughout the 
building in their various capacities. An enumeration of 
the various lengtbs, widths and plies, will probably give 
the clearest idea of their magnitude, viz: 250 feet, 48 
inches, 5 ply; 800 feet, 36 inches, 4 ply; 4,500 feet, 24 
inches, 4 ply; 300 feet, 20 inches, 4 ply; 300 feet, 18 inches, 
4 ply; 450 feet, 16 inches, 4 ply; 400 feet, 10 and 12 
inches, 4 ply; together with a host of smaller widths of 
belting, making a grand total of over seven thousand 
feet. All the above belting is manufactured by the New 
York Belting and Packing Company, and furnished by 
D. P. Diterich, Philadelphia. 

The extent of the Girard Point Storage Company’s 
grounds and improvements, with their excellent facilities 
for transacting business, commands for it a large trade. 
Its alliance with a leading railroad which extends through 
the greater part of the country, and its proximity to the 
ocean, with a splendid surrounding territory that both 
pours treasures of grain into it and draws supplies from 
it in the multitude of varied interests, all unite to con 
tribute to its present, and to assure its future, increased 
prosperity. : 

The sucoess of the compauy, in connection with its 
material advantages, has been largely owing to the excel- 
lent management of its affairs, both official and mechan- 
ical. Mr. Joseph D. Potts, the President, assisted by Mr. 
Clement A. Griscom, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. and Mr. John D. Taylor, Treasurer, have each 
faithfully performed the duties devolving upon them, 
while Mr. C. B. Rowley, the manager of the company, is 
probably one of the most capable men ia his profession, 
of large experience, sound in judgment and eminently 
practical in his views and plans. Mr. C. E. Davis is in 
charge of the elevators. 

Messrs. Malster & Reaney, of Baltimore, Md., were the 
contractors and builders of Elevator A, and the machinery 
of Elevator B—W. B. Reaney, of this firm, being the de- 
signer of the elevators. Messrs. Cofrode & Taylor, of 


Philadelphia, were contractors for the construction of 
Elevator B, all of which construction has been prosecuted 
and brought to a successful termination under the direc- 
tion of My, William H. Brown, Chief-Engineer of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


THE WEEVIL. 


Among the insect pests of the granary, the most per- 
sistent perhaps, and the one that calls most largely upon 
the vigilance and ingenuity to repress, is the weevil. 
There are two species, the more common in our climate, 
the granary weevil, Calandra granaria; the other is the 
rice weevil, C7. oryza. The latter do not as a rule infest 
temperate climates, requiring a warm latitude, and, as 
the name implies, is devoted to rice, especially in the 
Kast Indies, aad to the wheat of South+rn Europe. They 
are similar in their transformations to the wheat weevil, 
but shorter, and not so smooth. The granary weevil, 
which is illustrated on this page, sometime in April, 
when the weather is warm, pairs, after which the female 
beetle burrows into the grain heaps, piercing a minute 
hole in the berry with her beak, laying in each an egg 
until they are all deposited, which often keeps her occu- 
pied till fall. The maggots soon hatch, and feed upon 
the flour until the husk only is left, the berry being suf- 
ficient to bring it to maturity, when it enters on the pupa 
stage; and in about six weeks from the pairing the off- 
spring have become perfect beetles. During this period 
thev are difficult to perceive, unless they walk out upon 
the grain for farther work. They cannot endure cold, 
and as soon as winter sets in they desert the grain for 
the chinks and crevices of the beams, and are ready, 
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unless pursued and destroyed, to re-ccommence work in 
the spring. All kinds of grain meet their approbation, 
but barley and malt are said to have the preference, be- 
ing, however, well pleased with wheat and oats. The 
eggs are very small, and the white, fat, horny-headed 
maggots with ochrous heads armed with little horns have 
no feet. The beetle is about two lines long, smooth, 
shining, a little depressed, varying from chestnut color 
to pitchy dark. They have two small black eyes and a 
proboscis, at the apex of which are the jaws, with slen- 
der nine-jointed horns in front of the eyes; they have 
no wings, but short wing cases, and six short stout legs. 
This is a partial description, which is sufficient, however, 
for recognition without a regular introduction. 

The means of relieving an infected granary of this 
pest are numerous, but in the difficulties presented prove 
the truth of the old adage that the ratio of value of pre- 
vention to cure is at least as great as an ounce to a pound, 
Indeed, the latter, properly understood and put in timely 
operation, is certain and comparatively easy. Perfect 
cleanliness, with no let up or drawbacks, is the founda- 
tion, and should continue to be attended to during the 
whole period of grain storage. The grain bins well 
constructed should be thoroughly cleaned and ventilated 
before the grain is put in. When suspected, the bins 
should be emptied, so that whatever is used, either heat 
or fumigation, may reach the hidden beetle. A temper- 
ature of from 130 to 140 degrees Fahr. is sufficient to 
destroy the animal and itseggs. A thorough fumigation 
with the sulphurous acid gas, produced by burning 
brimstone, with the bins well inclosed, will be perfectly 
effectual, as this is one of the most perfect of parasiti- 
cides. The Persian insect powder has been successfully 
used. The bisulphide of carbon, in the proportion of 
about a half an ounce to a ton of grain, is pronounced to 
be a perfectly destructive agent; it is very offensive in 
odor, and extremely volatile. Grain, if clean and dry, 
placed in clean bins, is but little liable to the weevil. 
Careful kiln drying would undoubtedly be a valuable 
security. The habits of the insect as described thorough- 
ly understood and recognized in the measures taken, 
especially for protection, will insure success. 
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THE “CHEAT” QUESTION. 

Fiditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—\ inclose 
you some heads of chess which were taken from a field 
near town a week or so ago. I think an examination 
will show that there are pretty strong grounds for be- 
lieving that cheat or chess is nothing but degenerated 
wheat. No chess grew on the field where these heads 
were found, last year or the year before. Would like 
your opinion of the matter. 

Yours, RockKorp. 

[Our correspondent will find an article elsewhere in 
which is given the commonly received opinion about 
chess. | 


FREE TRADE AND THE GRAIN TRADE, 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—The 
monthly visits of your journal are welcome; and when I 
asked you to send your paper to me I was in expectation 
that I would see some discussion on the relation of the 
protective tariff system of the United States, to the ex- 
portation of our surplus grain, but as yet I have failed to 
see anythiug of the kind. Now, inorder to start it, I 
will submit the following question: Would not our ex- 
ports of grain be increased if our tariff was reduced to 
one for revenue only ? 

I am inclined to take the affirmative view, as I am of 
the opinion that if the protective feature of the tariff was 
abolished, we could pay for a larger proportion of our 
imports with grain, instead of sending out so much gold. 

Cannot we have something on the subject through the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE? 

Yours, J. W. HUNTER. 

Morse, Kan. 
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PRICE OF WHEAT IN ENGLAND 
FOR A CENTURY. 


A review of the average annual prices of wheat in 
England since 1780, a century of time, is made by the 
London Hconomist of July 26, within six weeks of the 
end of the harvest year there. The average of this year 
is, so far, lower than in any year of the period reviewed, 
and with the present promise as to the incoming crop, 
the current year bids fair to present the most remarkable 
price record of history. The price of wheat in the Brit- 
ish market in February was $9.75 per quarter, and the 
average of the quarter following was $9.43. With some 
variations the average of the next quarter was $9.37, so 
that the half year’s average has been below $9.41. The 
third quarter has opened with still lower averages, the 
returns for the week ended July 12 being $9.18. The 
writer refers to the barvest prospects of this country, in- 
cluding Canada, as very good, while there are favorable 
reports from France, Hungary, and other parts of Europe 
indicating full yields. The following table gives the 
average prices per quarter of British wheat since the 
year 1780: 


Price. | ; 
Year. 


1st half ’84..... 
1883........-..- 
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Since the collapse of the prices of wheat, America, the 


Economist says, will not be likely to hold out for higher 
prices, and in spite of the reduction of imports, and the 
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stocks on hand, the prospects are for very cheap wheat 
this fall. The reason assigned for the remarkable cheap- 
ness of wheat the last six years is mainly the increased 
and cheapened facilities of transportation from the re- 
gions of cheap production. But, says the writer, that 
wheat is cheaper in other parts of the world than it was 
years ago cannot be argued from these facts; producers 
may be receiving more when consumers are paying less» 
owing to intermediate causes. 


Pyeneral Altems. 


By the failure of the Minnesota Elevator Company, 
Governor Hubbard will lose nearly, if not all, his 
fortune. 


The grain fleet of San Francisco amounts to 473,000 
tons. At one time recently forty-nine ships were ready 
for sea in that port. California does not propose being 
caught with bursting bins when there is a market for 
her products in foreign countries. 


The San Francisco Produce Exchange standards of 
barley for the current year are as follows: No. 1 brew- 
ing, to weigh 47 pounds per bushel; No. 2 do, 45 pounds 
per bushel; No.1 feed, 43 pounds per bushel; No. 2 
feed, as per sample of standard, weight unspecified. 


The great and increasing growth of Nashville as a 
grain market has made it necessary to establish a grain 
dry house. In obedience to that necessity the Nashville 
Warehouse & Elevator Company have recently built 
one with a capacity of 2,000 bushels. The facilities are 
such as to perfectly dry grain in five hours at the 
longest. 


The Maine Mining and Industrial Journal, of Bangor, 
Me., has the following complimentary notice of our 
paper: “THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
isa handsomely printed and ably conducted monthly 
journal, devoted to the elevator and grain interests of 
the country. It is published in Chicago on the fifteenth 
of each month by Mitchell Bros.’ Cempany. Price $1 
per year.” 


The railroad system in Ohio has cost morein building 
and equipment than that of any other state. It may be 
compared in millions of dollars with the other import- 
ant states as follows: Ohio, 825; New York, 808; Illi- 
nois, 588; Pennsylvania, 471; Missouri, 308; Minnesota, 
307. The railroads of these six states cost as much as 
all the rest of the railroads in the United States.—Razi- 
way Reporter. 


The Journal of Commerce, of Baltimore, Md.,in its 
issue of Aug. 28, makes a statement as to Western wheat, 
based on the report of a reliable observer who had just 
returned from a trip to Dakota, as to whose crop he had 
made careful investigations. Fhe Dalrymple farm of 
32,000 acres has an average of over eighteeu bushels per 
acre, and will aggregate a wheat crop of about 600,000 
bushels. The crop of the Red River district is simply 
immense. Southern Dakota, where the crop was all 
harvested, has a large crop of excellent quality. Har- 
vesting was then in progress in the region of Bismarck, 
and promises to exceed all the estimates, as is the case, 
this reporter says, with all the Northwest. Minnesota 
has some phenomenal yields of 25 to 30 bushels, but the 
average in both states is placed at about 15 bushels per 
acre. 


The reports as to the European grain crop this season 
have been in general favorable so far, but recent news 
las somewhat marred the prospects. While the wheat 
crop of Great Britain is better than usual, other grain 
and root crops are reported as poor; the former was 
harvested under such favorable conditions as to be im- 
mediately available for the use of millers. The Mark 
Lane Express for Aug. 18 says, however, that there is a 
fear that wheat will yield less than was estimated. 
France has a wheat crop hardly up to average and will 
require some 170,000,000 bushels import. In Austro- 
Iiungary the wheat crop is above the average in yield, 
but the quality is variable. Russia will have a surplus, 
but her harvest was very uneven, in some parts a failure, 
still in the best wheat areas and the best cultivated, good 
harvests have been gathered. Germany has a medium 
yield of both wheat and rye, ora fairly good harvest. 
Europe will probably requirea full average amount of 
wheat and flour, , 


egal Notes. 


Indorsement for Collection. 

An agent to whom negotiable paper is indorsed for 
collection may sue thereon in his own name. The au- 
thority to collect, evidenced by such indorsement, is not 
revoked by the death of the owner of the note.—Hall vs. 
Moore, Supreme Court Michigan. 


Bill of Lading. 

The indorsement of a bill of lading is but an assign- 
ment of the shipper’s obligatian and of the property 
called for in the bill. It involves no promise to do 
anything toward forwarding the property, nor any duty 
for the performance of which the carrier had therein 
agreed.—Maybee vs. Tregent, Supreme Court of Michigan. 


Construction of Contract. 

A contract between two varties, whereby one is to fur- 
nish money to be used by the other in the purchase of 
corn, such corn to be the property of the former, marked 
with his name, and sold by him, he retaining out of his 
sales his original investment, with eight per cent. interest, 
and one cent a bushel onthe corn besides, the other party 
to receive the balance and to guarantee the other against 
loss in the transaction, is a contract of agency, and not of 
loan.— Van Sandt vs. Dows, Iowa Supreme Court. 


A Question in Shipping Corn. 

1. Where a railroad company receives for transporta 
tion a car load of ear corn, and afterward shells the corn 
and delivers it in that condition, it is liable for its fail- 
ure to deliver the corn in the condition received. 2. The 
measure of damages in such case is the difference be- 
tween the value of the corn in the condition in which it 
was received by the carrier, when applied to any pur- 
poses for which it might ordinarily be expected to be 
used, and its value in the condition in which it was de- 
livered, hence it is not error to allow the plaintiff to 
show that he notified the carrier that the corn was se 
lected and shipped for seed purposes, and that he had 
further notified the carrier’s proper servants that under 
no circumstances was the corn to be shelled, although 
said facts were not set up in the pleadings.—Wissourd, 
etc., Railroad Company vs. Nevin, Kansas Supreme Court 


Grain Insurance. 
In the suit of Baxter Bros., warehousemen, of Roch- 
ester, Ind., against the Watertown Insurance Co., the 
Insurance Co. of North America, and the Hartford, 


the Manhattan, and the Phoenix, fire insurance com- 
panies, Judge Gresham, Supreme Court, Indiana, made 


a ruling of considerable interest. Plaintiffs had taken 
out policies in the companies named upon the grain 
in their elevator, and when it was burned it contained 
several thousand bushels of wheat. The insurance 
companies refused to pay the amount of policies, on 
the ground that farmers who. deposited wheat with the 
Baxters did so at their own risk and without remedy against 
fire. The court held the warehousemen have the right 
to insure to the extent of advances made on their assign- 
ment and their charges for storage, and that, inasmuch 
as the policy covered wheat sold by the warehousemen, 
but not delivered, the eompanies were clearly liable for 
everything of that class that was in the warehouse at 
the time of the fire; also, that the whole of the wheat 
stored becomes the property of the warehousemen, and 
they have a right to insure it as their own property. 


Liability of Grain Inspector for False Certificate. 

(1.) Defendant was grain inspector of St. Louis, ap- 
pointed by Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, and his 
certificates were, by a well known usage, accepted in the 
grain market as evidence of the grade of grain. Know- 
ing this, and that his certificate might be sent to a distant 
port with the draft of the shipper, and that it would be 
received as evidence that the grain was of the grade rep- 
resented, defendant inspected for the shipper twenty 
thousand bushels of wheat into a barge, and negligently 
gave his certificate that the wheat was No. 1 rad winter 
wheat. The wheat turned out to be No. 2, an inferior 
grade. On the faith of this certificate, plaintiff paid the 
draft accompanying the certificate, and brings this claim 
against the inspector for the actual damage sustained by 
him, which he claims to be the difference in market value 
at the time between No. 1 wheat which he paid for, and 
the inferior grade of No. 2, which he received. There 
is no evidence and no claim of fraud or collusion. The 
wheat was inspected for the shipper when passing from 
the elevator to the barge, and the shipper had direeted 


the elevator company to load into the barge certain por- 
tions of a high grade of No. 1 and No. 2 wheat, hoping 
that the mixture would pass for a fair grade of No.1. Of 
this the inspector had no notice. Held, that, even if it be 
conceded that the grain inspector was a public officer 
having imposed upon him by law the duty of giving 
certificates on inspection of the grade of wheat to those 
who apply to him and pay him for doing so, his liability 
for a false certificate given negligently and without 


fraud or collusion, extends only to the party taking the - 


certificate and for whom the wheat was inspected, and 
not to a purchaser who did not contract with the in- 


spector, but who relied upon his certificate and was ~ 
deceived. If a public officer, the collector was bound to 
transact the public business with care, and a failure to 


do so by giving a false certificate was a breach of con- 
tract; but this contract was with the public, and an 
individual could not complain of the breach of it; and 
the position is not changed by the knowledge of the 
inspector that his certificates are sometimes used as evi- 
dence of grade, on the faith of which grain is paid for, 
without examination, by the buyer. The limit of the 
doctrine of actionable negligence is, that the person oc- 
casioning the loss must owe a duty arising from contract 
or otherwise to the person sustaining such loss. (2.) It 
does not appear that the act invoked by the plaintiff 
amending the act incorporating the Union Merchants’ 
Exchange [acts 1864 p. 260] imposes upon the grain in- 
spector any duty of inspecting grain leaving the elevator. 
(3.) Where there is no contract, proof of usage will not 
make one. Affirmed. Opinion by Bakewell, J. Gord n 
et al. vs. Livingston.—Court of Appeals, St. Lowis. 


MAKING THE GRANARIES READY. 


The weevil infested our wheat granaries several years 
ago, and since then we have been eareful to scrub them 
out once each year with boiling-hot salt-water. If the 
bins are not all empty when threshing time approaches, 
prepare those that are empty for the reception of grain, 
and transfer the old grain to these, and scald the bins 
just emptied. First, scrub the floor and sides with the 
boiling brine, being careful that it fills all the crevices. 
When this has been dried, prepare a thick whitewash, 
and with it coat the entire interior of the bins, filling the 
cracks with it. The day before threshing, take an old 
broom and sweep off the thickest of the whitewash. 
Since adopting this plan we have had no pests in the 
granaries. s 

If the mice have gnawed holes through the sides, tack 
pieces of sheet-iron or tin over these, and place well- 
trained cats in the granary. It is much better to have 
the boards jointed than to place lath over the cracks, as 
the inclosed cracks will be inhabited by pests, very diffi- 
cult to reach and destroy. 

The Joss occasioned by pests is not measured by what 
they consume. Mice may not eat much, but they leave 
crumbs plentifully behind them, which detract from the 
appearance of the wheat and lower its price, when it is 
sent to market. Weevils may not destroy much grain, 
but many millers will not buy grain infested with them 
at any price.—J. WM. Stahl, of Mo., in American Agricul- 
turist for September. 


MINNESOTA GRAIN DEALERS. 


At a meeting of the grain men held at Winona, Minn., 
recently, at which all the dealers on the Winona, St. 
Peter, Southern Minnesota, and the River Division of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Road were repre- 
sented, it was determined to adopt the Minneapolis 
standard prices of hard wheat and the Chicago standard 
on soft varieties of wheat, barley and seed. There is 
said to be no smut in wheat this year. The price of 
hard wheat was placed at five cents more than No. 1 
soft. The following were the grades established : 


No. 1 hard wheat must be Scotch Fife. 

No. 1 regular wheat may be hard and soft wheat mixed, weighing 
fifty-eight pounds, and must be reasonably clean. : 

No. 2 consists of the best varieties of soft wheat. 

No. 3 consists of soft wheat containing more or less smut. 

No.1 barley must be free from stain, sound, plump, and free 
from other grain. 

No. 2 barley may be slightly stained, but must be sound, plump, 
and free from other grain. 

No. 3 barley may be considerably stained, but sound, plump, and 
reasonably free from other grain. 

No. 4 barley must be sound and healthy, but may be deeply 
stained and may contain more or less oats. 


He Tumsiep to Ir—Hiram B. Wafiles, the genial 
member of the Detroit Board of Trade, was in Buffalo 
last week, and he bragged somewhat of the swiftness of 
the Board of Trade elevator. Samuel Joneson, the well- 
known wheat speculator of Buffalo, took Wattles to the 
Bingin block and gave the wink to the elevator man 
there. The man run the machine up not wisely, but too 
swift, and it smashed something on top and then dropped 
like a plummet tothe cellar. The elevator man was 


knocked speechless, and. old Joneson thought he was 


dead till he heard the cheery voice of Waftles cry out: 
“Gcod enough, Sam. Very good indeed for Buffalo. 
But, thunder, when you come down on our elevator it 
takes ten minutes to get your tongue loose from the 
roof of your mouth; 9h, it’s got the drop on this ma, 
ehine, sure.” 
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ZElevator anil Afyrainy News. 


Manitou, Manitoba, is to have a 20,000-bushel elevator. 
- A 6,000-bushel elevator is being builtat Calliope, Iowa. 

J. W. Bracket is building an elevator at Hudson, 
Towa. 

Chas. Sargent, dealer in grain at Wyoming, I1., has 
failed. 

J. H. Hood & Co., grain dealers of Atlanta, Ga., have 
dissolved. 

Smith Bros. have sold out their grain business at 
Adams, Neb. . 

Work has been commenced on the new elevator at 
Ousted, Mich. 

One thousand bushels of wheat per day are marketed 
at Diana, Dak. 

Smith Brothers, of Adams, Neb., have sold out their 
grain business. : 

J. A. Phipp, grain and feed dealer, of Kansas City, 
Mo., has sold out. 


W. W. Bryant & Co. are building a grain house and 
elevator at Centerville, Md. 


A new 18,000 bushel elevator is about to be erected at 


Eagle Bend, Todd Co., Minn. 
It is reported that an elevator to handle coarse grain is 
contemplated at St. Paul, Minn. 
' George Schley, hay and grain dealer, of Savannah, 
Ga., bas sold out to A. B. Hull. 
Noble & Smith are trying to close out their grain 
business at Raton, New Mexico. 
The elevator at Bayard, Iowa, is now inthe hands of 
the firm of McDonald & Garner. 
Bancroft & Campbell, grain commission merchants of 
Kansas City, Mo, have dissolved. 
©. F. Hitcheock, grain commission merchant at Peoria 
and Sparland, Ill., has suspended. 
McLemore Bros., of Columbia, Tenn., are about to 
enlarge their elevator at that place. 
L. Eisenman’s Sons & Farmer, grain and feed dealers, 
Louisville, Ky., have dissolved partnership. 
Hewes & Mattson, grain commission merchants, 
Philadelphia, Pa, have dissolved partnership. 
W.T. Trego & Co. have succeeded the firm of Trego 
& Co., grain commission merchants at Chicago. 


Smilie Bros., grain dealers of Maxville, Ont., Canada, 
have dissolved. John Smilie continues the business. 


It has been estimated that 200,000 bushels of wheat 
will be marketed at Mandan, Dak., the present month. 


Pillsbury & Hurlburt are building an elevator at Cale- 
donia, Dak., with a a shipping capacity of 100,000 bush- 
els. 


The new elevator at Magnolia, Mo., is about com- 
pleted. It will have a storage capacity of 40,000 bush- 
els. 


Seeley, Son & Co., elevator builders, of Fremont, Neb., 
report the corn in their section as looking exceptionally 
fine. 


Wheeler, Gregory & Co., grain commission merchants 
of Chicago, have renewed their partnership to Sept. 1, 
1885. 


The estimated corn crop of Nebraska this year is 
120,000,000 bushels, or about 19,000,000 greater than last 


year. 


George H ck & Co. bave succeeded the firm of Henry 
$. Campbell, of New Orleans, in the grain business at 
that place. 


The business people of the town of Strathroy, Canada, 
have subscribed nearly $2,500 toward building a $3,000 
elevator at that place. 

The commission firm of Campbell, Fink & Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has dissolved, and their affairs will 
be settled by J. A. Campbell. 


Levi Markley & Co,, grain and commission merchants 
San Francisco, Cal., have dissolved partnership, and 
are succeeded by W. G. Marcey. 


The Great Western Mfg. Co., of Leavenworth, Kan., 
furnished the machinery for large additions to the Wil- 
low Springs Distillery, Omaha, Neb. 


Seeley, Son & Co., elevator builders, of Fremont, Neb., 
have the order of W. R. Wilson, of Nickerson, Neb., for 
material for extensive improvements in his elevator. 


Herbert & Hairston, grain commission merchants of 
Baltimore, Md., have dissolved partnership. P. W. 
Hairston continues the business under the old style. 


Insley, Cline & Co., of Sinta Anna, Cal., have sold 
their furniture and wagon business, and retain the hay 
and grain business, which they will conduct as usual. 


Marsh & Thomas, Willow Branch, Ind., have com- 
pleted their bins and elevator, and are now ready to 
handle more grain and to better advantage than hereto- 
fore. 

The new C.P. RB. elevator, which stands at the en- 
trance of Owen Sound, Canada, is completed. JW 
Ross, who has had charge of the construction, was pre- 
sented by the merchants of the town with a handsome 


gold watch as a token of their satisfaction. This ele- 
vator has facilities for handling 8,000 bushels per hour. 


The elevators at Carrington and Millville, Dak., erected 
by the Carrington & Casey Land Company, are complet- 
ed and recciving grain. Each elevator has a capacity of 
35,000 bushels. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the Fargo 
Southern Elevator Co., and the corporation will at once 
erect elevators at all the principal points between Fargo, 
Dak., and Ortonville, Minn. 


Burnham & Clark, a grain dealing firm doing business 
inthe towns of Delphos and Minneapolis, Kan., have 
dissolved, Burnham continuing in the business at 
Minneapolis, and Clark at Delphos. 


Seeley, Son & Co., elevator builders, of Fremont, Neb., 
have the order of Purcell Bros., of North Bend, Neb., 
for extensive improvements in their elevator, including 
one Barnard and Leas Sheller. 


The Great Western Mfg. Co., of Leavenworth, Kan., 
are building six steam grain shovels, Cheney’s patent, 
for the Atchison City Elevator Co. at Atchison, and the 
Kansas Central R. R. Co. at Leavenworth. 


Seeley, Son & Co, elevator builders, of Fremont, Neb., 
are increasing the capacity of the elevators of Hime- 
baugh, Merriam & Co., of Stromsburg, Neb. They are 
putting in larger elevators, and a larger engine. 

A new elevator, 95 feet in height, has been added to 
the Schad malt house at Lockport, N. Y. It is covered 
on the sides with corrugated iron, and the roof and cu- 
pola are slated. The estim»ted cost is about $7,000. 


Ogilvie’s elevator at Morden, Man.,is aboutc mpleted. 
It has a capacity of 50,000 bushels. An old warehouse 
is to be made use of in connection with the elevator, 
which will give a total storage capacity of 70,000 bush- 
els. 


H. Chisholm & Co., of Meaford, Ont., have com- 
menced building a 30,000 bushel elevator at that station 
on the N. & N. W.R. R. It will have a capacity of 30,- 
000 bushels. We are promised full particulars as soon 
as the elevator is completed. 

The Centrsl Linseed Oil Works, of Leavenworth, 
Kan., which will be when completed one of the most ex- 
tensive establishments of the kind in the country, have 
contracted with the Great Western Mfg. Co., of Leaven- 
worth, for all their machinery. 


Tulare county, California, will this year, make the 
banner wheat county look to her laurels. From reliable 
estimates, the acreage of grain for that county is about 
270,000 acres. Four-fifths of this is in wheat, and prom- 
ises better now than any previous crop. 


McKenna & Radcliffe, grain men at Detroit, Mich., 
have failed. They were caught long on wheat on a de- 
clining market, and their liabilities were somewhere 
between $4,000 and $5,000. Mr. Radcliffe was once 
president of the Detroit Board of Trade. 


Peter Kettenhofen has purchased an interest in the 
elevator of Kettenhofen & Heid, at Appleton, Wis., and 
the new firm of Kettenhofen Bros. & Heid have rented 
the Kaukauna elevator at Kaukauna, Wis, where they 
will also conduct a general grain business. 


The first wheat brought to the elevator at Menoken, 
Dak., this year, was delivered by a lady, a Miss Bell, 
formerly a school teacher, who has recently taken to 
farming. The wheat was put in by herself last spring, 
and constituted 172 bushels of No.1 hard, the product 
of seven acres. 


The Minnesota Elevator Co., notice of whose assign- 
ment is given elsewhere, owned elevators in each of the 
following places: Red Wing, Lake City, and one each 
in Eggleston, Dak., Minnesota City, Kellogg, Jarrett, 
Millville, Hammond, Zumbro Falls, Zumbrota, Carys- 
ville, Hau Claire, Durand, Cannon Falls, Afton, Newport, 
Diamond Bluff, Pepin, Frontenac, and Maiden Rock. 


The Great Western Mfg. Co., of Leavenworth, Kan., 
have furnished elevator outfits for the following parties: 
Mulkey & Co., Windom, Kan.; C. W. Goodlander, Clear 
Water, Kan., and Greenwich, Kan.; L. B. Wilcox, Glen 
Elder, Kan.; Tewksbury & Cooper, Weeping Water, 
Neb.; Hartman & Markward, Warrensburg, Mo.; G. W. 
Stockham, Conway, Kan.; J. C. Van Horn, Lancaster, 
Kan.; J. W. Sterling, McPherson, Kan. 


Mr. H. J. O’ Neill has secured the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul elevator at Wabasha, Minn., for the purpose 
of handling his barley purchases along the River ana 
Wabasha divisions. It has a capacity of 100,000 bushels. 
His barley purchases along the Winona & St. Peter 
Railroad will be handled at the elevators of O. Son'ag 
and G. H. Krumdrick & Co., at Winona. It is estimated 
that an average of fifteen cars of barley per day will be 
handled here. Another season will probably see a large 
elevator erected at Winona by Mr. O’ Neill. 


The report circulated some weeks since that the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad had an agent going through North- 
ern Minnesota and Dakota soliciting orders for wheat to 
be shipped into Canada, originated, probably, in the fact 
that a man named Bean was endeavoring to get a suffi- 
cient bonus to build an elevator on the boundary line, 
promising that he would give five cents a bushel more 
for wheat than the Minneapolis and Duluth markets, and 
having purchased as much wheat as would be considered 
advisable, ship it over the Canadian Pacific Road to Port 
Arthur, and the additional’ five cents paid to farmers 
would be refunded in a reduction of rates over the lakes. 
There is no question that such a scheme has been spoken 
of, but it has been kept so quiet that very little has yet 
been ascertained as to the workings of it. This new de- 


parture in the Canadian Pacific has, in all probability, 
prompted some merchants in Emerson, Man.,to form a 
stock company for the purpose of building elevators 
there, or near the boundary line, for the purpose of buy- 
ing Minnesota and Dakota wheat, and shipping it to Port 
Arthur during the winter, and when spring opens for- 
ward it to the Liverpool markets. This company has 
been organized, and solicitati ns for more stockholders 
have been made in Winnipeg and other towns in the 
Northwest. 


Two large g’ucose manufactories at Peoria, Ill., con- 
sume 1,500,000 bushels of corn annually. From it they 
produce upward of 30,000 barrels of glucose. The low 
price of sugar, mainly due to the inability of the pro- 
ducer of cane sugar to compete in European markets 
with the German beet.root growers, has had the effect to 
close a number of the Eastern glucose factories, there 
being no longer a profit in mixing the starch product 
with that of the Cuban plantations. Raw sugar in the 
West Indies is now worth about 31g cents a pound, and 
of this a half cent must be paid for export duty. 


To the observer, sailing by Old Point Comfort on the 
Old Dominion steamer, the elevator at Newport News 
appears in the distance like a huge mountain. It is 90 
feet wide, 386 feet long and about 164 feet high, with 
engine and boiler-rooms 40x160 and 40 feet high. In its 
cons ruction there we e used about 3,00 piles, 100,000 
fet of white oak timber, 82,000 cubic feet of stone, 800,- 
000 brick, 6,000,000 feet of pine and spruce lumber, 4,500 
kegs of nails, six large boilers, two large engines, 200 
tons of machinery, 20 large hopper scales, and 17,200 
feet of rubber belts. in sizes varying from 8 to 48 inches 
in width and from 50 to 1,700 feet in length; and, in ad- 
dition, there were 8,000 elevator buckets and other ma- 
terial used iu building such structures. The storage ca- 
pacity of the house is 1,600,000 bushels with a capacity 
of 20,000 bushels per hour. 


The California grain harvest has exceeded all expect- 
ations. Threshers report an exceptionally heavy yield 
almost everywhere. Farmers generally are jubilant, al- 
though they exvress fears of damage to the crop by early 
rains before they can get the grain out of the fields. 
But such anprehensions are indicative of bountiful 
crops. In the Sacramento Valley the railroads and 
steamers find it impossible to carry half the grain offered 
for shipment, and the transportation of wheat to the 
Bay will continne for months to come. To illustrate the 
extent of the yield, it is said that a Colusa farmer or- 
dered 12,000 sacks, thinking that number would hold his 
crop, but he found 17,000 none too many. The only 
question with the farmers now is whether to sell or hold 
their wheat. 


One of the Canadian Pacific Railway magnates esti- 
mates that there will at least be 7,000,000 bushels of 
wheat for export if the present prospects of the crop are 
realized. He figures that the farmer will obtain $1 a 
bushel for this wheat. The agents of English firms 
have bargained to pay $1.40 for No. 1 hard wheat at 
Montreal. The C. P. R. R. rate, via the lakes, including 
elevator charges, is 2744 cents. According to these figures 
the Manitoba farmer will obtain $1 a bushel. A few 
farmers may; the majority most certainly will not, as 
there are only 175 miles of branch-lines of railway in 
operation; in some sections it will cost forty cents a 
bushel to get the wheat to a marketing place. Much of 
it may be frozen, as it has been in the past. We very 
much doubt the existence of any offers from responsi- 
ble parties to pay such high prices for any wheat. Rail- 
way magnates are prone to use high colors in advancing 
their own interests.—Hwchange. 

The following parties have recently purchased of 
Kreider, Campbell & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., the 
Trimmer Patent Smut Machine:—W. H. Gibbons, Park- 
erburg, Pa; Latimer & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., four 
machines; Reuben Bergman, Ephrata, Pa.; Amos Patter- 
son, Jenaie Station, Pa.; Jonas Chrisman, Berwick, 
Pa.; Elk Horn Mill Co., Booneville, Ind.; Wm. M. 


Ruark & Son, Westover, Md.; J. D. Thompson, 
Morristown, N. J.; Wm. Pyle & Son, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa.; Samuel Malone, Salisbury, Md.; Thos. W.’ 


Jackson, Parksburg, Pa.; OC. A. Gambrill M’f’g Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Geo. F. Seitz, Glen Rock, Pa.; John 
Kennedy, Bedington, Va.; A. Robertson, Shamokin, Pa.; 
Levi Lautz, Lisbon. Pa.; 8. C. Wagner, Newville, Pa.; 
Stilwell & Bierce M’f’g Co., Dayton, Ohio, four ma- 
chines; Jos. R. Diehl, New Oxford, Pa.; Marion Forbush, 
Frewsburg, N. Y.; H. W. Lane, Warren, Pa.; CO. K. Bul- 
lock, Philadelphia, Pa.; Williams & Hawkins, Chardon, 
Ohio; C. E. Miller, Ward Springs, Va.; John F. Cline, 
Goldsboro, Pa.; Spaulding Bros., Petersburgh, Md.; J. 
K. Fisher, Auburn, Pa.; B.C. Stouffer, Waynesburg, Pa.; 
J. Ate he Mercer, Pa.; James M. High, Douglas- 
ville, Pa. 


In the Superior Court at Red Wing, Minn., on Sept. 
2, the Minnesota Elevator Company made an assign- 
ment to Judge E T. Wilder, of that city. The liabili- 
ties are estimated at $200,000, and the assets $275,000 to 
$290,000. The company was organized Sept. 3, 1883, and 
was a consolidation of the elevator interests of the Ma- 
zeppa Mill Company and the Wabasha Elevator Compa- 
ny, of Wabasha. The capital stock was fixed at $200,- 
000, with a limit of indebtedne-s of $300,000, and of the 
$200,000 there had been paid 1n a little more than 50 per 
cevt., or $104,000 in all. The President is state senator 
James G Lawrencr, and the Secretary and Treasurer is 
C. H. Duryea, who, with W. P. Brown, form the Board 
of Directors. The elevators have passed under the con- 
trol of H. J. O'Neil, of Winona, Minn., aod the business 
will be conducted as usual. Those who hold the wheat 
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receipts of the company will lose nothing, as the wheat 
is still in the elevator in their names. The cause which 
led to the assignment was the fact that the business had 
been an uphill one all the season, and the company saw 
that if they assigned at once they could pay all claims 
in full, whileif they continued another season they could 
not. The First National Bank of Wabasha was forced 
to suspend temporarily on the same day, owing to the 
alarm caused among the depositors by the report that 
the bank had discounted the elevator company’s paper. 
Late in the afternoon funds were secured, and payment 
resumed. The “Mazeppa Mill” of Wabasha, Minn., was 
also forced to suspend, owing to this failure. 


About six weeks ago there appeared at Appleton, Wis., 
two young men purporting to be from Chicago, giving 
their names as W. C. Jacobs and J. W. Pratt, and their 
ostensible view, the establishment of a board of trade, 
which they falsely claimed would be a branch of the 
well-known firm of Everingham & Co. They leased rooms 
and undertook to rope in some of the moneyed men, but 
failing in this, turned their attention to the unsuspecting, 
some of whom were taken in for varying sums, when 
the pair suddenly took their departure without notice, 
leaving board, rent, telegraph and other bills unpaid. 


The general freight agents of the Chicago & North. 
western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and. the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroads, at their late session 
in St. Paul, readjusted freight rates on flour, apples, and 
coarse grains between all points reached by these roads 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Illinois. The agents 
established new routes, the figures now being, on coarse 
grains between Missouri River points and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Stillwater, and Minnesota Transfer,-twenty 
cens per hundred pounds; on apples, twenty-five and 
a half cents, and on provisions twenty-five cents. These 
new rates went into effect on Sept. 10. Heretofore a dif- 
ferential has existed in favor of St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
and Stillwater. The new rates agreed upon for flour, 
apply from St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Minnesota Trans- 
fer, and Stillwater to interior points, with a differential 
to them. a 

A Winnipeg dispatch of the 12th ult. to the New York 
Tribune says: The Canadian Pacific Railway authorities 
have made excellent arrangements for the marketing of 
the enormous crops of grain growing this year in Mani- 
toba and out 400 miles from Winnipeg along the Saskat- 
chewan. ‘The inspector will have headquarters at Port 
Arthur. The samples of grain prepared by him will be 
sent to every station agent along the main line and 
branches of the road, and wheat brought in by farmers 
will be graded by that standard. This will protect the 
seller as against the buyer. If the farmer is dissatisfied 
with the grading put upon his wheat by the latter, he 
may call upon the agent to produce the type sample, and 
both must abide by it. To further protect the farmer, 
telegraphic bulletins, giving current prices in the princi- 
pal markets of Canada and the States, will be posted at 
every station daily. There will be a brisk competition 
among buyers this fall. Where there was one buyer 
last year there will be five this year, and any attempt on 
their part to form a pool will be defeated by the safe- 
guards thrown around the farmer by the railroad com- 
pany. The Canadian Pacific is now putting the best and 
most improved cleaning machines that money can buy 
into their huge elevators ai Port Arthur. 


DAKOTA GRAIN. 


At a meeting of the Board of Grain Inspectors for 
Dakota, the following rules governing the inspection of 
grain in Dakota for the crop of 1884, were adopted : 


In accordance with the statute imposing the duty of fixing the 
yearly grades of grain for said territory upon said board, the rules 
given below become the law and should be observed by all grain 
buyers within the territory. 


SPRING WHEAT, 


No. 1 hard spring wheat shall be composed mostly of the hard 

varieties of spring wheat, which must be sound, dry, well cleaned, 
and weigh not less than fifty-eight pounds to the measured bushel. 
No. 2 hard spring wheat shall be composed mostly of the hard va- 
rieties of spring wheat, which must be sound, dry, and reasonably 
clean, and weigh not less than fifty-six pounds to the measured 
bushel. No.1 Dakota must be sound, plump, dry spring wheat, 
weighing not less than fifty-eight pounds to the measured bushel, 
and to contain not less than 20 per cent. of hard wheat. No. 2 Da- 
kota must be sound, dry, reasonably plump and ieasonably clean 
spring wheat, weighing not less than fifty-six pounds to the meas- 
ured bushel. and contain not less than 25 per cent. of hard wheat. 
No. 1 spring wheat must be sound, dry, and well-cleaned spring 
wheat, weighing not less than fifty-eight pounds to the measured 
bushel. No2 spring wheat must be sound, dry, reasonably clean, 
and weigh not less than fifty pounds to the bushel. No. 3 spring 
wheat shall comprise all wheat fit for warehousing not good 
enough for No. 2, weighing not less than fifty-four pounds to the 
measured bushel. Rejected spring wheat shall comprise all wheat 
fit for warehousing, but too low in weight or otherwise unfit for 
No. 3. 
Note A—AIl wheat that is in a heating condition or too damp to 
be considered safe for warehousing, or that has any considerable 
admixture of foreign grain or seeds, or is badly bin-burnt, whatever 
vrade it might otherwise be, is pronounced condemued. Rice wheat 
will in no case be inspected higher than rejected. Wheat contain- 
ing any mixture, however light, of rice wheat (sometimes called 
eoose Wheat or California) is liable to grade rejected, however high 
it might otherwise grade. 

Note B—No arbitrary rule of dockage shall preyail, nor shall 
clean wheat be docked at all, Wheat not cleaned, otherwise fit 
for any particular grade, may be docked the proper amount to 
bring it to grade, but the proper grade mustin all cases be given, 
when docked for that purpose. 

Note C—The best authorities agree that the variety known as 
Scotch Fife wheat includes the Saskatchewan Fife. 

Note D—The grades No 1 and No 2 Dakota correspond with the 
erades established at Duluth and Minneapolis known as No. 1 and 
No. 2 Northern. 

WINTER WHEAT. 


No. 1 winter wheat to be pure white winter wheat, sound, plump, 
and well cleaned, and weigh not less than fifty-eight pounds to the 
measured bushel. No.2 winter wheat to be pure, white winter 


wheat, sound, and reasonably clean, and to weigh not less than 
fifty-six pounds to the measured bushel. No. 1 red winter, to be 
pure winter wheat, red, or red and white mixed, sound, plump, and 
well cleaned, and weigh not less than fifty-eight pounds to the 
measured bushel. No.2 red winter to be pure winter wheat, red, 
or red and white mixed, sound, and reasonably clean, and weigh 
not less than fifty-six pounds to the measured bushel. No.3 winter 
—All winter wheat not clean and plump enough for No. 2, weighing 
not less than fifty-five pounds to the measured bushel. Rejected 
winter—All winter wheat, damp, musty, grown, or from any cause 
so badly damaged as to be unfit for No. 3. F 

Corn—No. 1, sound, plump, and well cleaned, white and yellow. 
No. 2 to be dry, reasonably clean, but not plump enough for No. 1. 
Rejected, all damp, dirty, and otherwise badly damaged. — 

Oats—No. 1 white oats shall be white, clean, and bright, and 
weigh not less than thirty-two pounds to the measured bushel. No. 
2 white oats must be nearly white, reasonably clean, and not weigh 
less than twenty-nine pounds to the measured bushel. No. 3 white 
oats shail be mainly white, and not equal to No. 2 white in other 
respects. 


Sires, AL asualties, Hf te. : 


Alfred M. Adams, grain dealer, of Townsend, Mass., 
is dead. 

Thomas Copeland, miller and grain dealer of Ban- 
croft, Mich., is dead. 

J.B. Mark, grain dealer, of Swayzee, Ind., has been 
burnt out. He was insured. 


Thos. Lambert, of the grain commission firm of T 
Lambert & Co,, of Philadelphia, Pa., is dead. 


D. Macphie, of the grain commission firm of Macphie, 
Bentham & Co., Montreal, Canada, died recently.- ~ 


The grain and salt warehouse of Stainback & Hill, of 
Nashville, Tenn., was recently burned. Loss, total. In- 
sured. 

At Uniontown, Ky.,a grain warehouse was blown 
down and several houses unroofed by a wind storm on 
Aug. 29. 


The elevator of Goodman & Widmir, at Montmorenci, 
Ind., was burned on the morning of Sept.8. Logs, $6,000; 
insurance, $3,400. 


The elevator of L. B. Shepherd & Co., at West Point, 
Neb., was burned during a thunder storm recently. 
Loss total. Partly insured. 


The elevator in the grain warehouse of P. Keil & 
Sons, Pittsburgh, Pa., gave way recently, precipitating 
two workmen a distance of 100 feet. Both were fatally 
injured. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad elevator at Sandusky, 
Ohio, was destroyed by fire Aug. 27. A hot box of 
machinery in motion was the cause of the fire. It was 
fully insured. 


Kehlor Bros.’ mill and elevator at Waterloo, Ill., were 
burned Aug. 31. Thirty thousand bushels of wheat were 
badly damaged in the flour. The loss was very large, on 
which there was an insurance of $112,000. 


Cotton, Duff & Co’s elevator at Nebraska City, Neb., 
was burned at an early hour on the morning of Sept. 11, 
together with one car, loaded with grain. The l ss was 
$8,000; no insurance. The fire is supposed to have been 
caused by friction of the machinery. 


A fire broke out in the large grain elevator belonging 
to B. Leon, at Irving, Ill., on the night of Sept. 6 about 
11 o’clock, burning it to the ground. The loss was about 
$6,000, fully insured. McDavid & Whitten, who had 
leased the elevator, sustained the heavy loss. They had 
grain and machinery to the extent of about $20,000 de- 
stroyed, with an insurance of only $1,500. The origin 
of the fire is not known. 


The town of Muscotah, Kan., was visited by a de- 
structive fire on the morning of Aug. 30. Among the 
property destroyed was a large granary belonging to J. 
Q. Shoemaker, and three other buildings adjoining be- 
longing to other parties. Shoemaker’s loss was $15,000. 
The value of his stock was about $8,000, and the build- 
ing $2,500; the granary was worth $2,000, and the 
contents, mostly wheat, about $3,000 additional. He was 
said to be fully insured. 


The Chicago Linseed Oil Works at Grand Crossing, a 
part of the Standard Oil Company’s system of factories, 
and locally under the management of the P. C. Hanford 
Oil Company, were damaged by fire on the afternoon of 
Sept. 5. The fire started about 3 o’clock in the east end 
of the top floor at the north corner, and swept through 
to the west wall, and burned out the roof. The upper 
floor was divided in half by a fire wall, and the portion 
burned was stored with linseed oil. The burned build 
ing isa large three-story brick structure, about 50x100 
feet. The average force employed is ten men, the capi- 
tal $10,000. The loss was $1,000 on stock and building. 


An explosion occurred at 7 o’clock on the morning of 
Sept. 10, in the Enterprise Distillery at Pekin, ill., 
owned by Spellman & Dohany, of Peoria. The institu- 
tion had a capacity of 3,600 bushels, and cost $40,000. 
It was blown to pieces by the explosion of one ot their 
four “cookers,” which were formerly lard tanks. The 
distillery had only been running for two weeks, with a 
pressure of sixty pounds in the “cookers.” This was 
ordered by one of the firm to be increased to sixty-five 
pounds that morning. This caused the “cooker” to ex- 
plode, wrecking the distillery in an instant, burying be- 
neath its ruins several employes and injuring others en- 
gaged about the place. 


Af anals an Aarine. 


The work of deepening the Welland Canal to a uni- 
form depth of fourteen feet will be continued. Dredg- 
ing at the summit will have to be done, but for the 
greater part of the distance raising the walls of the pres- 
ent canal will be sufficient. The whole work will cost 
about $1,000,000, for which there is now an appropria- 
tion of $250,000; the remainder will be asked for at the 
next session of Parliament. The work, it is expected, .. 
will be completed by July 1, 1886, and it will be carried ~ 
on without interfering with navigation. : 

The Montreal Harbor Commission recommenced to 
demand the old dues on grain on September 1, and it 
was supposed that the canal tolls were also about to be 
exacted. The reduction was inaugurated early in June, 
and it was expected that they would continue through 
the season. The Montreal Herald argues that nothing 
less than the whole season, with a public foreknowledge 
of the fact, from the opening to the closing of the canals, 
could be regarded asa satisfactory test as to what this 
route, under its altered conditions, is capable of accom- 
plishing in diverting trade from the United States. 
These, the Herald says, were supposed to be the initial 
steps of a broad and comprehensive policy, making the 

t. Lawrence a free waterway so far as public rates and ~ 
taxes were concerned. 


A correspondent signing himself “G. B.,” writes to 
learn the name of the largest steamboat on the lakes, 
also the largest passenger steamer. The propeller Onoko 
is the largest propeller. Her carrying capacity is 100 000 
bushels of wheat, or 2,930 tons of coal. She has repeat- 
edly carried these cargoes this season. She measures 
2,164 tons. The largest American passenger propeller 
plying on the lakes is the propeller Peerless, of the Lake 
Michigan and Lake Superior Line. Her measurementis 
1,272 tons. The largest sidewheel passenger steamer is 
the City of Cleveland, 1,221 tons. The Canadian passen- 
ger propellers Athabasca and Alberta are larger than 
any of these vessels, as they measure 1,440 tons each. 
They are engaged on the route between Collingwood and 
Port Arthur, the largest port on the north shore of Lake 
Superior.—Marine Record. 


The Suez Canal was opened in 1869, since which time 
it has been in active operation, with no appreciable in- 
terruption from the Egyptian war, which seems an 
ample period for the facts to answer the question of its 
commercial influence, especially in the grain trade of 
the world. It may be said truly that by it the control of 
the prices of wheat, within the limits of its profitable 5 
export from India, has been taken from Chicago, which 
now has to abide the fiat of the London market. During 
the war, wheat remained as cheap in Europe as during 
the preceding decade; thus a maximum limit has been 
evidently put on its price, although it is at present 
too low for the visible supply of Indian wheat. But this, 
as a constant, possible power, was shown last year when 
the price dropped from $11 or $11.25 per quarter to 
$10.25, while this year the average price of wheat in - 
London has been $9.25—the lowest since 1780, or over a 
hundred years. The present visible supply of wheat is : 
less, but that reserved, that is kept out of sight, owing to 
the present low prices, is conjectured to be large, while . 
the new crop promises to exceed the old one by some 
100,000,000 bushels. ‘To such reasoners the day of dollar 
wheat has permanently passed in this country. About 
eighty-five cents is now the ruling price in this market: 
as the regularly recurring surplus must determine tre 
market value of the entire product, it would seem from 
the above that wheat and flour are likely to yet be even 
lower; and thus the commercial effect of the Suez 
Canal, in this regard, has been to reduce the profits of 
the American producer, but to increase that of the Indian 
farmer, and to greatly benefit that land of famines and 
squalor. 
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At a meeting of a joint committee of the Grain Trade 
of New York, on Aug. 26, it was resolved that the grade 
of No. 2 red winter wheat shall conform to the following 
description: No. 2 red winter wheat shall be sound, dry, 
and reasonably clean, weighing not less than 5844 pounds, 
Winchester standard, and shall not contain over ten per 
cent. of white wheat. The establishment of the type- 
sample, known as the “bottom of the grade,” was rec- 
ommended; also that the inspectors grade wheat in 
accordance with the above desc:iption. A minority dis- 
sented. At the regular mecting of the Produce Exchange 
on sue 29 the recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


A DEAL IN Furures.—‘Yes. my dear, you shall have 
a new fall bonnet, a brocaded satin gown, a—” 

“Oh, George, what has happened ?” ; 

“Nothing has happened, but everything is going 
happen, my dear.” 

“Dear, dear, what is it?” 

“Now be calm, my dear, perfectly calm. Nota word 
about it. I have bought 10,000,000 fire-crackers short.” = — 

“What do you mean ?” ba aie 

“I mean that John Bear has contracted to deliver to 
me next June 10,000,000 firecrackers at this year’s 
prices.” : 

“But—” 

“No, of course, you’re a woman; of course you don’t 
see millions of dollars pouring into my pockets. You 
probably don’t even know that China is at war with 
France, and will turn all her fire-cracker factories to 
making cartridges. I presume you don’t see the point 
even now.” —St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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¢ a{tems fron, Abroad. 


- During the year 1883 European Turkey supplied 263,- 
217 quarters of wheat to Great Britain. 


Wheat has recently been cultivated at Matanzas, 
Cuba, from seed brought from the United States, with 
satisfactory results. 2 


Italy will welcome American corn this year. The 
crops in that country have suffered severely from cold 
and unseasonable weather. 


Tonquin, China, is one of the finest grain producing 
countries in the East. Two crops can be raised every 
year, and in some parts three is no rarity. 


The wheat trade of India is increasing very rapidly. 
In 1883-84 over 20,000,000 cwt. were exported against 
14,000,000 cwt. in 1882, and 7,000,000 cwt. in 1881. 


' The Trading Company of England has been in- 
corporated at London, with a capital of £100,000. The 
purpose of the company is to buy grain at New York 
and Chicago when prices are low, and to hold it until a 
profit can be realized. 


' The total wheat imports into France from Aug. 1, 1883, 

to Aug. 1, 1884, amount-d to 9,263,493 quintals, and the 
imports of flour to 508,391 quintals. During the same 
period France exported only 56,975 quintals of wheat 
and 93,173 quintals of flour. 


It is estimated that the wheat importing countries of 
Europe require 356,000,000 bushels. Russia supplies 
74,000,000; other European couatries, 36,000,000; India, 
30,000,000; all other countries, 47,000,000. This leaves 
169,000,000 bushels for the United States to supply. Of 
the 125,000,000 bushels of corn required, America sup- 
plies 69,000,000 bushels. 


Out of 210,000.000 bushels of wheat required for the 
consumption of Great Britain and Ireland, only about 
85,000,000 bushels, or forty per cent., is raised in that 
country; for the rest Great Britain depends upon foreign 
commerce, drawing about half its foreign supply from 
thiscountry. In Great Britain and Ireland the acreage 
of wheat is less than 3,000,000. The estimated yield is 
between thirty and thirty-one bushels per acre. 


DULUTH AND ITS BUSINESS. 


The annual review of the trade and commerce of Du- 
luth for the fiscal year just ended says that a natural in- 
crease in the receipts of wheat at that port was expected, 
but the enormous increase of three and a half million 
bushels, nearly ninety per cent., quite exceeded all an- 
licipations. The Northern Pacific Railroad drains a 
large and fertile territory, and whatever may be claimed 
for other routes, fostered and pushed by powerful com- 
binations, Duluth is the rational entrepot, and the chain 
of lakes the rational route to the seaboard for the grain 
of the Northwest. It is claimed by this report that the 
natural advantages of Duluth for handling grain and the 
water privileges at that port make it possible for buyers 
to pay higher prices. That there is more in this report 


than mere self-interested talk, is shown by the following 
table, giving comparative receipts for the past three 
years: 


1883. | 1882. , 188i. 
7,655,438 |4,198,833) 2,915,567 

422,884| ” 77;906| ” 22,562 

sees | 36,016] 1,856 


8,078,32214,312,755|2,939, 985 


’ The present elevator capacity of Duluth is 3,160,000 
bushels, which will be increased by new elevators so 
that the total storage capacity for this year’scrop will be 
6,000,000 bushels. In spite of the general depression in 
the lumber trade there have been gains over 1882 in the 
amount of lumber manufactured, 31,750,000; shingles, 
9,500,000; lath, 11,750,000. The estimated cut of this 
season is not so large as last year, but owing to the large 
amount of last season’s logs hung up in the streams, the 
mills of Duluth will be quite as fully supplied With 
the interior growth and development of Duluth, naviga- 
tion, of course, has very much to do, and they are im- 
portant as showing that her prosperity is due to the in- 
crease in those features which directly concern. Over a 
million and a half dollars have been expended in build- 
ings and improvements. Water and gas have been added 
within the past year. Receipts and deposits atthe banks 
reached the sum of $60,780,847, against $43,749,186 in 
1882, a gain of $17,031,661. The capital of the banks in 
the city has been increased about $200,000 the past year. 
’ The regular line of steamers to and from Duluth are 
now as follows: ‘The Lake Superior Transit Company, 
running between Buffalo and Duluth, calling at inter- 


' mediate American ports; the Lake Michigan and Lake 


Superior Transportation Company, running between 
Chicago and Duluth, calling at intermediate ports on the 
west side of Lake Michigan and the south side of Lake 
Superior; the Lake Superior South Shore Line, runn ng 
between Duluth and South Shore ports; Ward’s Detroit 
Line, running between Duluth and lower lake ports; 
the Northwest Transportation Company, from Duluth to 
Sarnia, calling at intermediate Canadian ports; the 
Western Express Line, from Montreal to Duluth, calling 
at Canadian ports; the Ohio Central Barge & Cal Com- 
pany are running a line of steam and tow barges in the 
coal trade on up freights, and principally wheat for re- 
turn cargoes. (This is an exclusive freight line) the D. 
M. Wilson freight Line, from Buffalo to Duluth. There 
has been a slight falling off in arrivals and departures, 


which is nearly accounted for by the withdrawal of the 
Collingwood line upon the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad to Port Arthur, in connection with which 
road it has been run. The sources from which addition- 
al prosperity is reasonably expected are quite promising. 
The completion of the Northern Pacific from Lake Su- 
perior to the ocean is a matter of great importance to 
Duluth, as along its line and branches comes the larger 
portion of the celebrated No. 1 hard wheat. It has also 
induced preliminary steps toward making Duluth the 
distributing point for the cattle and sheep of Montana, 
for which purpose stock yards and packing house have 
already been commenced. A large amount of bullio1 
has also been received over the Northern Pacific, and is 
being shipped via Wilson’s Lake Superior line to East- 
ern cities, and parties are looking the ground over with 
the view of erecting smelting works. The St. Paul, 
‘Minneapolis & Manitobi road has an outlet to Duluth 
via its St. Cloud and Hinckley branch, and the St. Paul 
& Duluth intends to construct an independent line to the 
head of the lake. The Duluth Iron Range road, from 
Two Harbors to Tower, is a most important factor in 
connection with lake transportation. It has forty m'les 
of track laid, and over half of the road cleared and 
graded. This company owns the extensive mines at 
Vermillion lake, and it is running other industries and 
making commercial centers of no slight importance at 
its termini. 

Much detailed information, such as comparative re- 
ceipts and shipments of grain, lumber, range of prices, 
storage rates, rules of inspection, etc., may be obtained 
from the report, which we cannot mention at this time. 
The report also contains the history of Duluth and its 
resources, and a careful opinion as to its commercial and 
manufacturing advantages.—Marine Record. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVE- 


MENTS. 


During the month of August, reports from the various 
engineers who have charge of the river and harbor im- 
provements for the general government, have been re- 
ceived and made public. Maj. L. C. Overman, in the 
Cleveland district, recommends that the channel of the 
Maumee, at Toledo, Ohio, be made straight, for which 
the sum of $25,000 only is available; as it is a work that 
will require $2,500,000, no further work will be under- 
taken until further appropriations are made. The con- 
tract for deepening and widening the channel in con- 
tinuation of the old work has been let at $20,000, and the 
work will soon be begun. No appropriations were made 
for Monroe Harbor, Port Clinton, or the Rocky and San- 
dusky Rivers. Sandusky Harbor has $20,000 available, 
half of which will be used in completing existing works, 
and the balance for deepening the channel, for which 
the contract has been given out. At Huron Harbor, 
$1,500 will be expended on repairs of piers. Vermillion 
has no new appropriation, but a small balance for re- 
pairs. Lorain has $10,000 for renewing the superstruc- 
ture and repairing her piers, for which the contract has 
been let; all these works were to be commenced by Sept. 
1. Cleveland has $100,000 appropriated, but no work 
will be let till after the mecting of the board of en- 
gineers, to consider the new project of a complete break- 
water, about Sept. 10. Fairport is favored with an 
appropriation of $10,000 for dredging and extension of 

iers. 

Me Capt. Marshall, of the district of Dlinois and Wiscon- 
sin, has secured an appropriation of $96,000 for the Mil- 
waukee Harbor of Refuge, and $11,000 more for replac- 
ing the superstructure. Racine, Kenosha, and Waukegan 
have $9,000, $6,000, and $21,000 respectively, for dredg- 
ing, pier exten-ion, etc. Fox and Wisconsin Rivers will 
receive $22,000. Maj. Benygaurd, in charge of the Chi- 
cago improvements, has obtained 50 per cent. on almost 


‘every item, including the Illinois River improvements, 


for which there is an available $106,135, for work on 
the Chicago Harbor $107,104, and for entrance into Calu- 
met River and the port of South Chicago, $200,000, and 
$50,000 additional for dredging the Calumet. 

Maj. Chas. J. Allen, chief of engineers in charge of 
improvements in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Dakota, for 
the reservoirs at the head of the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries, has asked for $50,000 for surveys and 
$140,000 for construction. Col. Poe, in charge of work 
in Michigan, has the care of the important improvements 
at Sault Ste Marie, to comp!ete which the amount re- 
quired .is estimated at $2,127,000. Of this sum $200,000 
was appropriated in 1882, and $125,000 this year. With 
such relatively small appropriations, Col. Poe says that 
many years must elapse before the channel can be com- 
pleted. The work done can be of no use until the whole 
is done; while a glance at the map will show congress- 
men the importance of this improvement to lake com- 
merce. The amount now available is $202,000, and the 
engineer asks for $500,000 for general improvements; 
for the Falls, canal, and river channel, $200,000, and for 
constructing a dry dock, $100,000 more. The present 
abandoned canal answers for repairing vessels in dis- 
tress, for the use of which the government charges in 
such a way that it comes in direct competition with pri- 
vate corporations, without lightening the burdens on the 
vessel owners. When the state of Michigan turned this 
work over to the general government, there was quite a 
surplus fund, which it was recommended should be used 
for the benefit of vessel owners, as they had paid the 
sum by the construction of adry dock out of the old 
canal, where vessels actually requiring immediate tem- 
porary repairs could run in and receive them free of 
charge. But the Secretary of the Treasury has author- 
ized the superintendent to charge such vessels $25 for 


drawing the water off, $8 for the first hour of dockage, 
and $4 for every succeeding hour. A work of great im- 
portance is the construction of a straight channel in the 
Detroit River; something over $200,000 is available, and 
$27,586 is asked for. Special legislation is considered 
necessary to stop the obstruction of the Saginaw channel 
by the waste material of the lumber mills. Col. J. W. 
Barlow, in charge of the Lake Superior harbors east of 
Superior City, on Green Bay, and on the western shore 
of Lake Michigan, north of Milwaukee, reports the ne- 
cessity that exists for the extension of piers at Ontonagon, 
Grand Marais, Cedar River, Menominee, Kewaunee, Two 
Rivers, and Manitowoc harbors, and the port at Wash- 
ington, Wis. That at Grand Marais, the most important 
and extensive, requires $200,000, and Col. Barlow calls 
attention to the great risks that vessels annually are sub- 
jected to at this harbor. The pier acts here as a break- 
water to a greater extent than is generally the case, and 
its extension is necessary to make a harbor of refuge 
where vessels can anchor in safety.—Condensed from 
Marine Record. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN CANALS. 


It is now pretty well known, by all whose judgment is 
not obscured by ignorance or prejudice, that the success 
of the Panama Canal is at the best extremely problemat- 
ical. The report made by Lieut. Brown to Secretary 
Chandler has been carefully and impartially prepared, 
and there is no good reason to doubt the accuracy of his 
statements or question the soundness of his conclusions. 
From his bare enumeration of the mishaps and profitless 
outlays of life and wealth on the Isthmus, it is manifest 
that the whole project of M.de Lesseps has been a series 
of blunders and miscalculations from the outset. The 
first error was made by the projector in mistakenly in- 
fluencing the preliminary surveyors, who decided hastily 
on the route and character of the canal. In spite of the 
superiority of the Nicaragua route, which they could have 
learned from the accurate and ample results of the labors 
of Lieut. Maury, cheerfully placed at their disposal by 
our government, the French engineers, after an incom- 
plete survey of the Panama route, and without reflection 
on the insalubrity of the climate, prepared specifications 
on which the sanguine and impulsive de Lesseps founded 
his call for 120 millions of dollars as fully enough to 
carry the work to a successful issue in seven years. 
Experience has taught them a severe lesson and the 
original plans have been abandoned. The Chagres 
River, which was confidently relied upon as a natural 
ally and aider, has only proved to be an effectual hind- 
rance and the fruitful source of chagrin. 

At certain seasons it swells into a torrent and rises fifty 
or sixty feet, inundating the whole adjacent country. 
Already it has overflowed the canal works, and one more 
such inundation, Lieut. Brown says, will utterly nullify 
the progress made so far. It is estimated that the exca- 
vations will be 75 millions cubic metres. Up to date 
only about 4 millions have been removed, and half the 
allotted time has been consumed. Only one-thirtieth of 
the whole work has been done, and more than 60 mil- 
lions of the 120 called for have been sunk. Moreover, it 
is found necessary to move the canal grade 100 feet 
higher on account of the difference in the tide rise on 
the two coasts. The tide-water plan had to be abandoned 
and the prosecution of the new departure involves an 
expenditure of more than 60 millions which had not 
been calculated. It is ridiculous, in the light of, such 
facts, to expect that the canal will be completed in 1888, 
and that 120 millions will suffice. A fair estimate of 
the whole cost is about 600 millions of dollars, rather 
moue than less, and the time and men cannot be deter- 
mined. Panama is the valley of the shadow of death, 
the hotbed of miasma and the nursery of venomous rep- 
tiles and deadly fevers. Already 48 officers have lost 
their lives there, and the monthly death-rate of laborers 
is 100. About three millions of dollars have been spent 
on hospitals and more are needed. More than 15 mil- 
lions of fixed capital have been submerged in bottomless 
bogs and morasses, and not a vestige of it remains. If 
the canal -is completed at all, which is very doubtful, it 
will have to be done by the French government. 

The Nicaragua route has long been known as the most 
satisfactory for such an artificial water highway. The 
climate is salubrious and the soil fertile. The surface 
of the country is finely diversified with forests, hilly 
ridges and table lands. Of the proposed canal, which 
will be about 200 miles long, 120 miles are already done 
to hand by nature. From Greytown, on the Caribbean 
side, up theriver San Juan to Lake Nicaragua, and across 
it tothe Northwest shore, where the artificial part of the 
work must begin, is the larger part of the whole route 
Some grading will have to be done on the river, but it 
can be done effectually and at a comparatively small 
cost, which cannot be said of the work on the Chagres 
River. To connect the lake with the Pacific about 80 
miles of ditching will have to be done, and this isthe most 
serious part of the undertaking; but it has been dem- 
onstrated to be feasible and much more economical than 
the Panama line. There are no serious impediments in 
the way of this enterprise, should our government decide 
to undertake it. From an editorial in the leading jour- 
nal of Nicaragua, which is the official organ of the re- 
public and the mouth-piece of the people, we learn that 
they will gladly give gratis the right of way, unham- 
pered by restrictions of any kind, and that the secret 
subvention of $200,000 recently called for by Secretary 
Frelinghuysen will not be needed for the purpose of in 
fluencing the Nicaraguans. One great advantage of this 
route is that it is quite 500 miles nearer to China, Japan, 
the great Atlantic and Pacific ports, and the markets of 
Europe. —Baltimore Journal of Commerce. 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. = 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


THE GRAIN SITUATION. 


In reviewing the present unlooked for stagna- 
tion in the grain market, and forecasting the prob- 
able consequences in the disposition of our 
present unprecedented crop of wheat, the Rai/- 
way Reporter notes the fact that the bear state- 
ments relative to large shipments of grain from 
India, Australia, etc., prove to be incorrect and 
very largely overestimated, while the storminess 
of the season has affected the European harvests 
unfavorably. In the presence of the continued low 
prices, farmers who, it was expected, would rapidly 
forward their new crop, are holding back their 
wheat. There is, moreover, another large element 
of uncertainty acting in the same direction; that is, 
the rates of transportation, which have already been 
disturbed with almost daily rumors of breaks and 
cuttings. Every one wishes to obtain the lowest 
rates, and this spirit of underhanded cutting cre- 
ates and fosters panicky times. In the midst of 
continued varying offers the owner prefers to hold 
on to his products, in expectation of still lower 
rates, while dealers are unwilling to purchase 
large stocks on a declining market. This is apt to 
be followed, when movement recommences, by a 
reckless reaction. The shipments of grain and 
provisions eastward, says the Reporter, have been 
less this year, so far, than for any other recent 
year. This, though bad for the roads now, will be 
for their advantage in the end, for better prices 
will obtain a little later. Instead of grain coming 
forward in immense quantities and glutting the 
market, it is coming in gradually, and will prob- 
ably go up considerably on account of this slow- 
ness, which will make the buyers anxious. The 
list of earnings of the Western roads for August, 
though small, show, the Reporter says, a very 
gratifying increase. 


“SLAUGHTERING” THE CANADIAN 
SURPLUS. 


The Zoronto Globe discusses the present status 
of the wheat question in Canada, in view of the 
so-called national policy, which it assaults with 
great severity. Its supporters had claimed that 
this policy would prevent American importation 
of wheat into Canada, as it would be done at a 
sacrifice. But with a surplus also in the Domin- 
ion, wheat there is higher than in the States, and 
the Americans, somehow, seem ready to accept 
this “ sacrifice,” with the world’s markets all open 
to their grain. These cogent reasoners, says the 
Globe, now try to convince the farmers that they 
in fact have no surplus, having raised less wheat, 
while the increase in the home market was a fa- 
vorable result of the high taxation policy. This 
is not clear to the Canadian producer, who sees 
his market glutted with the grain of his neighbor, 


with a surplus this year, and an increasing one 
in the future promise of Manitoba and the North- 
west, he is asking how shall he dispose of it so 
that prices may be kept up? Is this surplus to 
rot in the granaries? How would it do, asks this 
paper, to adopt the cotton-owners policy of slaugh- 
tering some of their goods in England, in order 
to be able to charge more at home? The farmers 
could not well do it; but then the government 
could. Estimating the October surplus, it could 
call on the farmers to each send his due propor- 
tion of wheat for exportation, which need not be 
slaughtered; the current prices in the European 
markets could be obtained for it, and in the home 
market the American price, plus the duty. Other- 
wise, the Globe says, the prices of wheat in the 
Canadian market must be regulated by those,of 
Europe. But the farmers need not be content 
to pay heavy taxes while getting no returns. 


THE CORN CROP. 


The Cincinnati Price Current has presented to 
its readers its usual yearly September estimates 
of the incoming corn crop, gathered from the re- 
ports of its numerous correspondents. In its es- 
timates at the same period last year it surpassed 
those of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


‘a little more than 1,550,000,000 bushels, some 


three per cent., or by about 67,000,000 bushels. 
The area of this crop last year was officially re- 
ported at a little over 68,300,000 acres, and this 
year at 70,000,000, or an increase of two per cent. 
The average yields per acre of total crops, for 
the last five years, were reported as 22.7 in 1883; 
in 1882, 24.6; 1881, 18.6; 1880, 27.5, and in 1879, 
29.1. By means of a careful review of the re- 
ports from the twelve principal corn growing 
states, and comparison with their various rela- 
tions to the aggregates with those of last year the 
present crop is estimated at 1,810,000,000, a gain 
of 17 per cent. over last year, and the largest corn 
crop ever reported. The following table pre- 
sents these estimates in these twelve states re- 
spectively, and the aggregates of all others, com- 
pared with the official reports of the five preced- 
ing years, including the census crop: 


MILLIONS OF BUSHELS. 
Estimated, ———-——-Crop- —— 
1884. 1883. 1882. 1881. 1880. 1879. 
QHIOWS soe ai sins ale 80:5 14 F993 E80) 120 sate 
Indiana erences 100: 96 108" 80) =99 115 
Illinois... .. 275 204 182 177 240 326 
TOWarsis tinsel oc ers needa 275 170 176 1738 260 275 
MISSOURI, wr eletael lt iae 215 162 170 98 160 203 
Kansas\..\ci. eu os. | 200% AT3! "144 IG 106. 106 
Nebraska a. 2as% : ea: 130) 1019 8825 9759 602" w65 
Minnesota..........- 20 15 21 LG Mie Coe ats 
Wisconsin. :.. «..... 35 20 oe) 29 en Oameeod: 
Michigan......... oh OO cleo 2p meno omemSS 
Kentucky 3. icteaeses) 500, = )5) Ome oo Meo OGnLn Ss 
Tennessee ........... 50 64.75 36 62 ~— 63 
12 Western States, 1,475 1,181 1,188 896 1,278 1,419 
Allvothersaxcicmosictet 335 3870 429 298 489 335 
Rotally sie concise teeerers 1,810 1,551 1,617 1,194 1,717 1,754 


This result of this year’s estimates implies the 
maturity of the bulk of the crop, or from ten days 
to two weeks of good weather from the time thev 
were made, placing nearly all the crop beyond 
the reach of frost. 

Of the states particularized, Ohio, with a small 
increased acreage, had suffered from drquth and 
had in general a backward crop; this, as shown in 
the table, is about 75 per cent. of an average 
crop and about 10 per cent. over that of last year. 
The crop was in many places reported out of dan- 
ger of frost. Indiana had similar drawbacks 
quite early in the season, and later from drouth, 
and the returns were quite variable, the predom- 
inating condition being materially below the av- 
erage. The general average indicates an im- 
provement over last year of about 6 per cent. on 
a slightly increased acreage. Illinois gave prom- 
ise of an increase over last year of about 35 per 
cent. in average condition, and about 80 per cent. 
of a full crop if it escaped frost. The acreage is 
but slightly increased over last year. See the 
table for all the details and comparisons. The 
Towa returns all give an increase in the crop over 
last year, and 70 per cent. of the returns re- 
ported a full average yield or better; a portion 


was beyond the danger of frost, and the rest re- 
quired only the time specified of continued good 
weather. The area was increased 5 per cent., 
and a 65 per cent. gain over last year is indica- 
ted, or about 95 per cent. of a full crop. In 
Missouri a good full crop was reported in nearly 
every section, and the average is about 100 on a 
somewhat increased area, and with the contingen- 
cies excepted will exceed the crop of last year 
about 36 per cent. 

Kansas in her reports came but little short of 
Missouri. The increased acreage is fully 5 per 
cent. as returned, although the Department of 
Agriculture makes it only 1 per cent. The gain 
over last year’s good crop is about 15 per cent. 
and the general average about 95 per cent. of a 
full crop. Nebraska returns an increased area 
of about 12 per cent. and a yield exceeding last 
year’s in almost every locality, nearly all report- 
ing a full crop; the gain is fully 25 per cent. 
over last year, and is but little short of 100 of a 
full crop, as at that time indicated. In Minne- 
sota, while last year’s corn crop had but a small 
proportion saved from the frost, it promised by 
returns well this year, as to both production and 
quality, and the danger of frost had nearly passed. 
The area is slightly less, with an increased yield 
of about 50 per cent., or 90 per cent. of a full 
crop. Wisconsin's corn crop also suffered severely 
last year from frost; but this year’s gain prom- 
ised to be fully 50 per cent. on about the same 
area; the crop was reported as almost uniformly 
good, averaging 95 per cent. of a full crop, which 
the period stated would put out of danger. In 
Michigan a gain was estimated of about 30 per 
cent. and a yield of about 85 per cent. of a full 
crop, on an area increased over that of last year 
of about 5 per cent. In Kentucky last year’s 
yield, which was on the average a fair one, is de- 
creased this year by 15 per cent., due to drouth. 
Tennessee has suffered from the same cause, di- 
minishing her crop, which is about 65 per cent. of 
a full yield. These twelve states produced last 
year 76 per cent. of our aggregate corn crop. 


ASSESSING GRAIN IN STORE. 


Members of the Cook County Board of Com- 


missioners have been attempting in one way and 


another to harass the business men of Chicago, by 
a system of tax-ferreting, the object of which is 
declared by some to be nothing more or less than 
the levying of blackmail. Among the parties 
who have come in for a share of this attention are 
the elevator men of this city. It has been an- 
nounced by the tax ferrets that millions of dollars 


worth of grain in the elevators escaped assessment. _ 


The proposition to assess such grain met with lit- 
tle approval, and ultimately had to be abandoned, 
Assessor Drake, on being questioned in regard to 
this matter, as to whether he had assessed the 
grain in the elevators, said that he had, indirectly, 
haying assessed the commission men who furn- 
ished the margins and the banks that supplied the 
money to carry the grain. Speaking further, Mr. 
Drake said: 

“The grain belongs to A, B and C, and no person liv- 
ing can tell who owned {t May 1. 
are negotiable; they are transferred generally the day 
the cars arrive and thrown about from one office to an- 
other. They are issued by twelve or fourteen elevators, 
scattered over the city, and represent 5,000-bushel lots. 
No one keeps a record of the receipts, and no one can 
tell who owns the grain. The commission men can’t tell 
where half the grain is. They know simply that they 
have so many bushels called for by receipts. The ele- 
vator men are not responsible for the taxes, because 
they don’t own the property, and there is no way to lo- 
cate the ownership. Tor the first three years I was as- 
sessor I spent a good deal of time and employed a law- 
yer at an expense of $300 trying to assess the grain in 
the elevators, but there was no way discover. d by which 
we could do it directly. But, as I said, I reached it in- 
directly by assessing the commission merchants and the 
banks.” 

The other assessors agreed with Mr. Drake that 
it was absolutely impossible to assess the grain, 
as the ownership could not be traced. It is* 
agreed on all sides that if the grain were assessed 
on the elevator owners they would simply raise 
the rates and the tax would ultimately come out 
of the producer and shipper. Anyhow, grain in 
Chicago is merely freight in transit, and on such 
grounds should not be assessed. : 
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FZlitorial Aention, 


Tue profits of Armour’s pork deal in Chicago 
are said to have amounted to two million dollars. 


Tur San Francisco Chronicle says that Cali- 
fornia’s wheat crop is worth $48,000,000 to the 
state. 


Our corn production has increased over 300 
per cent. since 1850, and our wheat production 
500 per cent. 


E. Pepton, of Midland, Ontario, writes: “I am 
very much pleased with the American ELEVATOR 
AND GRaAIn TRADE.” 


T. M. Moors has been appointed Superintend- 
ent of the Connecting Terminal Rail Road Co. 
vice H. H. Rounds, resigned. 


SEPTEMBER corn is being cornered in Chicago. 
“Old Hutch” is credited with saying that corn 
will be up to 60 cents before November. 


BE. F. Porrer, of Hepburn, Iowa, writes: 
“Yours is just the magazine for the benefit of 
grain men. Any one number is worth the sub- 
scription price.” 


A Cuicago grain speculator wears every day 
in the year a boutonniere of common crocus. He 
is superstitious, believing that the crocus keeps 
his courage up. 


Datrymp_e, the great Red River farmer, says 
that he can raise wheat in the Red River Valley 
and ship it to Duluth for 35 cents per bushel, 
without absolute loss. ; 


Tue offerings on Change in Richmond, Va., 
for the year were as follows: Wheat, 1,368,159 
bushels; corn, 676,359 bushels; oats, 307,310 
bushels; rye, 6,934 bushels. 


Dvurine a recent storm in Tama county, Iowa, 
three fires occurred from lightning, two of which 
were barns and granaries. Lightning certainly 
has a partiality for hay and grain. 


One of the questions in railway circles just 
now is whether Vanderbilt will secure control of 
the Erie. The Erie stock is largely held in Eng- 
land, and is harder to get at than stock held 
here. 


One thing seems certain; we must expect low 
prices for wheat for the coming year. Possibly 
the low prices will discourage farmers, and next 
year a decreased acreage may again cause higher 
prices. 


Tue Millers’ Association of Minneapolis again 
lowered the price of wheat on Monday, Sept. 8, 
sending orders to country agents to pay on_ the 
basis of 77 cents for No.1 hard delivered in Min- 
neapolis. 


Tur New York Chronicle’s fire report shows that 
in April eight elevators were burned in the Uni- 
ted States, and nine establishments in the United 
States and one in Canada classed as “grain ware- 
houses.” 


Tue Tribune of Minneapolis says: “Railroads, 
elevators, steamships, telegraphs, and ocean 
cables have given the central markets a ready 
command of the whole surplus product of the 
world. This isa new state of things, and it in- 

_troduces new competitive forces with the most 
lling effect. It is this new efficiency of the 
market rather than the great supply of old wheat 


on hand which makes present demand so dull. 
Foreign buyers have learned that they need not 
buy wheat till they want it, and that when they 
do want it they can command it safely and 
promptly.” 


ConGRrEssMAN Murpuy, of Iowa, says that a 
number of congressmen, hitherto hostile to the 
Hennepin Canal, have been won over, and he be- 
lieves the chances for the passage of the bill next 
season are good. . 


W.G. Apams, of Sandwich, IIl., sends us a neat 
illustrated pamphlet describing the various arti- 
cles which he manufacturesordealsin. Elevator 
owners and builders will find it valuable for refer- 
ence, and should send for it. 


We had a pleasant call since our last issue, 
from Mr. John O. Foering, chief grain inspector 
of the Grain Inspection Department of the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Exchange. Mr. Foering 
came West on business connected with his de- 
partment. 


Ex1 PerKins, who is now in Europe, says that 
American farmers must prepare to see their wheat 
selling in Liverpool at 90 cents a bushel. He 
thinks that France and England will, in the fu- 
ture, take more of our corn, both as corn and in 
the shape of pork. 


R. H. Rozgryson & Co., grain and commission 
merchants, Cincinnati, Ohio, write us: “Having 
been in receipt of a sample copy of your monthly 
journal, we inclose one dollar for subscription 
for one year, feeling, that after a careful reading, 
we will find it invaluable to our business.” 


A CORRESPONDENT at Morse, Kan., suggests 
that a discussion is in order as to the relations 
between our protective tariff and the export grain 
trade. There are two good-sized sides to this 
question, and we will gladly publish anything on 
either side that our readers may have to say. 


Tuer Main Bettine Co., 248 Randolph St., Chi- 
cago, call the attention of users of power to 
their Leviathan Belting, the merits of which are 
set forth in their card. They will send their cir- 
cular and price list to all who write them, and 
will answer any inquiries in regard to this popu- 
lar cotton belt. 


C. B. Rowiry, manager of the Girard Point 
Storage Co., Philadelphia, in a private letter says: 
“Your paper is a very welcome visitor, and when 
bound becomes a valuable book. I trust the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE is re- 
alizing the high degree of success which is cer- 
tainly its due.” 


We direct attention to the card on another 
page of Messrs. Poole & Hunt, of Baltimore, Md. 
This well-known firm are extensive manufacturers 
of a large line of machinery, including. grain 
handling appliances of improved patterns. Their 
machinery is in use in a large number of the best 


known elevators in the country, and the reputa- 
tion of the firm is a sufficient guarantee of the 
quality of their work. 


Tur statement comes from San Francisco, Cal., 
that the bankers of that city are refusing to give 
accommodation to farmers for handling grain at 
interior warehouses, but readily offer to make ad- 
vances for that handled at Port Costa. This 
seems to be a boom gotten up by the banks in 
favor of the latter port, without reference to the 
wishes or interests of producers, many of whom 
may be seriously na bebe by this action. This 
furnishes a text for a lecture by the press of that 
city to the farmers, exhorting them to take advan- 
tage of the ready attainments of foreign capital 


at that growing center of the commerce .of the 
Pacific Coast, at low rates if properly secured. 
The time has come when farmers generally should 


understand the problems of finance sufficiently to 
protect their interests against the arbitrary exac- 
tions of money kings who attempt to govern do- 
mains in which they have no legitimate rule. 


Tue Wiuiams & Orton Mre. Co., of Sterling, 
Ill., have issued a new edition of their interesting 
treatise on the Transmission of Power by Wire 
Rope. We would advise our readers to send for 
this pamphlet and carefully peruse it. The ap- 
plication of wire rope for transmitting purposes 
has served many a good turn, and we know of a 
number of elevators that get their power from a 
distance by this means. 


WE publish on another page the letter alluded 
to in our last issue in regard to the “Bonanza” 
Fanning Mill. A cut of this machine will also 
be found in the card+ of the Empire Manufact- 
uring Co., of Gouverneur, N. Y., who have pur- 
chased the right to manufacture this machine for 
the Western states. It seems to be an excellent 
machine, and we have no doubt wili meet due 
appreciation in the West. 


Amone the new cards in this issue will be 
found that of the Robert Aitchison Perforated 
Metal Co., of 76 East Van Buren street, Chicago. 
Perforated metals are so largely used in grain 
handling and all branches of industry connected 
with it, that we need not recount the various ap- 
plicationsthat are made of them in this connection. 
This company has built up a large trade, and 
will be pleased to hear from any of our readers 
that have requirements in their line. 


AccoRDING to experiments carefully made at 
Houghton Farm, N. Y., it seems that an exact 
bushel of corn is seldom ‘sold. The standard 
bushel, 56 pounds, should be of dry grain, while 
the 56 pounds of harvest weighs when dry only 
52 pounds, and when kept a few months sinks to 
46 often, while corn varies in weight with the 
wet or dry condition of the weather. A yield of 
100 bushels per acre by weight, say those who 
have studied the above experiment, weighed 
thirty days after husking, would show a great 
falling off in six months. _ About 65 pounds of 
new shelled corn, it was found, is required to 
make 50 pounds of dry corn. 


Tue Bureau of Industries, in its August sup- 
plementary report as to the Canadian grain crop, 
states that a good crop is assured in Ontario. Fall 
wheat gives an average of 214 bushels, and 
spring wheat of 184 per acre; while the agg: egate 
exceeds the crop of last year by 10,500,000 
bushels. | Barley has done well in the southern 
counties, but in the northern it was affected by 
the summer drouth, and the grain is discolored 
by the late showers in July. The oat crop cor- 
responds in the report with barley, being two or 
three weeks later than usual; but it was benefited 
by the July rains. The rye area is much less 
than last year; the average yield per acre is 
about the same. The corn crop appears un- 
promising, due in part to inferior seed, and partly 
to the low temperature of June and July. 


Tue Marine Record, of Clevelan4, predicts an 
open rupture between insurance men and shippers, 
due to the way in which the latter distribute their 
business, unless a change occurs. Ever since the 
opening of navigation a company that refused to 
co-operate with the others has been writin 
cargoes at two and one-half cents less than the 
others, but will take none but steam vessel risks, 
and their cutting of rates gives them almost a 
monopoly of these latter, leaving sail risks to the 
pool. These companies have about concluded to 
permit shippers to take some of their own risks. 
They say that in place of writing cargoes for men 
who select for them their worst risks because of 
an insignificant reduction by an outside company, 
it would be better to withdraw from the cargo 
business altogether until the shippers are com- 
pelled to distribute their business on different 
principles; and this is believed to express the 
views of most of the underwriters. 
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THE CANADIAN WATERWAYS. 


Mr. R. C. Douglas, Chief Engineer, appointed 
some time since by the Dominion government to 
investigate the questions connected with the pro- 
posed deepening of the Welland Canal, etc., sent 
in a voluminous report, which has been given to 
the press. It is understood that it is acceptable 
to the government, who will recommend to Par- 
liament to make the needed appropriation for 
carrying it out. Mr. Douglas has made full in- 
vestigations as to the facts, and the views held at 
all the centers-of grain dealing and shipping In 
this country and Canada related to this matter; 
much of his report covers ground that has already 
been fully treated by the press. The conclusion 
arrived at is, that it is essential to the obtaining 
any advantages for the expensive work already 
done on the Canadian waterways to the sea coast, 
that the whole system be deepened to the uniform 
standard of fourteen feet, it now being twelve, 
to which depth it was carried in 1870 from the 
one adopted ten years previous of ten feet. The 
question of tolls, the report considers of little 
weight, as the real economy consists in increasing 
the tonnage currying capacity of the system for 
vessels, as now that can only take some 20,000 
bushels to vessels carrying 125,000. With this 
improvement small tolls will be disregarded. A 
review of the conditions of lake transportation 
for the above periods show a steady increase of 
lake vessels of enlarged capacity since the im- 
provements of the harbors, and the Detroit River 
and St. Clair flats have made their use practicable, 
greatly decreasing freight rates, and thus driving 
the smaller craft out of the business. The ad- 
vantage to larger craft is shown in the fact stated 
that while a vessel carrying 21,000 bushels from 
Chicago to Buffalo will clear only a profit of $193, 
one carrying 125,000 will net $2,220. On the 
round trip, a propeller of 1,000 tons will lose 
$100; while those of 15,000 to 20,000 tons will 
make $250 and $600 respectively. But the Wel- 
land system can accommodate none of these 
larger craft, and thus, the report says, loses all 
ifs great natural advantages of much shorter 
canal transit and nearness to foreign ports. After 
the first deepening to twelve feet, some 73,278 
more tons passed through this canal in 1883 than 
previous to this improvement in 1870. 

The decrease in the freight rates are shown as 
follows: The average cost of sending a bushel of 


wheat from Chicago to Buffalo was 11.53 
cents in 1861,. 2.57 in 1882, and 3.40 last 
year. The American trade on this canal 
has fallen from 62 per cent. of the 


whole in 1860, to 29.7 in 1882. The average 
freight rate from Chicago to New York in 1883, 
by lake and canal, was 8.30 cents, and the aver- 
age for the ten years then ended was 10.39 cents; 
all-rail freights were respectively an average of 
16.50 and 17.80 cents at these periods. To 
Montreal the average rate in 1883 was 9.81 cents 
per bushel, thus: Chicago to Kingston, 6.96; 
thence to Montreal, 2.85; and for the decade then 
ending, the average rates were .53 in favor of 
Montreal over New York. The average toll on 
the Erie Canal was 1.34, against .60 on the St. 
Lawrence route; while during the decade, the 
latter had the advantage of nearly 5 cents a 
bushel toll as compared with the Erie. During 
the decade noted, the St. Lawrence rates fell 
with those of its competitor, with generally re- 
duced charges. All these advantages have not 
brought the traffic to the Canadian routes. The 
engineer considers it remarkable that with six 
railways running parallel to the Erie, a canal of 
small capacity and restricted water supply, it still 
has sustained its traffic; while with other disad- 
vantages, the railroads have done all in their 
power to destroy it; they have recently been 
making contracts for yearly shipments at from 30 
to 50 per cent. reduction on established rates, on 
the condition that no shipments be made by 
canal. 

The Welland system has practically ceased to 
convey tonnage for distribution in the States, and 
the Oswego route has been deeply injured by the 
taking away of the Erie tolls. In view of the 
facts, a large number of the Boards of Trade at 
the various grain centers favor the deepening of 


the Canadian canal route to 16 or 18 feet. The 
Oswego men say that if the Welland had 16 feet 
depth, and locks in proportion, it would control 
the entire Western trade during the period of 
navigation. As to the carriage of the grain con- 
sumed by the Eastern states, the report assumes 
that it must go via Oswego. The facts gathered 
as to all the American lake ports, including St. 
Louis, were that over 82,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and about 118,600,000 bushels of corn were 
received last year, of which 81 per cent. naturally 
should have gone to Montreal; 71 per cent. was. 
received in the period of navigation. The ship- 
ments from Chicago eastward during the decade 
ending 1883, average 70.8 per cent. by water, and 
29.2 by rail. The report suggests but one factor 
in the solution of the mystery of the way the grain 
traffic has taken, viz, that speculative markets al- 
ways take the lion’s share from those purely ex- 
porting. After a review of the great advantages 
of Montreal harbor, etc., the report concludes 
with the recommendations already intimated. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPART- 
MENT’S CROP REPORT. 


The report of the National Department of 
Agriculture as to the condition of crops on Sept. 
10, states that the condition of winter wheat is of 
good quality except where injured by sprouting 
in the shock, and is above the average total yield, 
and of about the average of thirteen bushels to 
the acre. The results of the spring wheat 
harvest were not complete. It is probable, says 
the report, that the aggregate crop will vary lit- 
tle from 500,000,000 bushels; reports of much 
higher figures are sensational and misleading. 
The general average condition is .98 againt .83 
last year, almost the identical condition of that 
of 1879, the census crop. California, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and- Oregon are the wheat states of the 
highest condition, and show a higher per cent. 
than the general average, Iowa, Nebraska and 
Kansas standing at 98; Ohio and Michigan at 96; 
Indiana at 94 and Illinois at 80, the eastern and 
southern states ranging from 81 in Mississippi to 
103 in Maine. The corn crop is in better condi- 
tion than at this season in any year since 1880; 
the general average is 94; it was 84 last Sep- 
tember, 83 in 1882 and 60 in 1881. The estima'ed 
yield is an average of twenty-six bushels per 
acre, and an aggregate of 1,800,000,000 bushels, 
the largest aggregate ever reported. The oat 
crop makes about the same average as 
corn, and aggregates above 500,000,000 bushels. 
Its condition, when harvested, was 95 or lower 
than for the two preceding years, but higher than 
in the previous ones since 1878. Barley averages 
97, against 100 last year and 95 in 1882; its aver 
age yield is estimated at about twenty-two 
bushels per acre. The general averages for rye 
and buckwheat are respectively, 96 and 93, indi- 
cating a medium crop, about twelve bushels of 
the latter to the acre. The London agent of the 
Department cabled at date that investigations 
show that the year will not be one of super- 
abundance; that European wheat, though above 
the average product, will be less than the aggre- 
gate of 1882, and that they will need 260,000,000 
bushels above their production. The European 
exporting countries can supply 80,000,000, leav- 
ing 180,000,000 to be supplied from other 
continents. Stocks are not excessive; the con- 
sumption of wheat has increased and the general 
opinion is that the lowest prices have been 
reached. 


Accorpine to the Winnipeg Sun, the OC. P. 
Railway has made excellent arrangements for 
handling the grain crop. The grain inspector, 
with headquarters at Port Arthur, will send type 
samples to every station agent on the main road 
and its branches, as a standard for grading the 
grain brought in by farmers, thus protecting their 
interests. If dissatisfied with a given grading, 
the farmer may call for the production of the 
sample. Telegraphic bulletins are also to be 
posted at all the stations, giving the daily prices 
of the Canadian and the United States markets. 


The competition of buyers will, it is said, be so 
greatly increased that poolings among them will 
be impracticable. The Canadian Pacific is putting 
the best cleaning machinery that is procurable 
into their great elevator at Port Arthur, which 
will have the effect to greatly enhance the repu- 
tation of No. 1 hard wheat. 


Avra meeting of the cargo insurance pool at 
Buffalo, N. Y., on Sept. 12, the companies were 
represented as follows: The Phcenix, Buffalo; 
Western of Toronto, Exchange and Fireman’s 
Trust, by Smith & Davis; Thames and Mersey, 


Union of Philadelphia, State of Pennsylvania, / — 


and Great Western, by Crosby & Gunning; Bos- 
ton Marine, by T. H. White; Aitna, by O. T. 
Flint; and the Continental, by Dimick & Bro. 
The pool cargo rates from Chicago to Buffalo are 
25 cents, but it is said that outside companies 
temporarily raised to 40, which is considered 
by all the twelve companies, except the Conti- 
nental, to be the proper rate. The latter com- 
pany, so far, persists in a refusal to agree to this 
Increase, and it is said that the others have already 
asked it for a surrender of their policies held by 
the Continental. The latter, if it steps out, it is 
thought, will draw off others. The matter is still’ 
open. There seems from this likely to be a large 
amount of rate-cutting this fall which will be for 
the benefit of shippers. 


THERE were rumors current on ’Change on 
Sept. 12, in this city, that Mr. James Milne, of 
the Committee on Market Reports of the Board 
of Trade, that has so tirelessly pursued the 
bucket-shops, and relieved them of their “tickers,” 
had resigned this position on account of an alleged 
interference with the action of the committee in 
the case of Mr. Epply, of Cincinnati, who was 
credited with running a bucket-shop at that city 
with clock work, after the fashion of the noto- 
rious Phoenix. It seems that Mr. Epply, who was 
credited with being the active agent of Congress- 
man Dunham, and a correspondent of his firm, 
had secured the interest of the Congressman in 
his behalf, resulting in the latter’s appealing to 
the Board of Directors, who sustained the com- 
mittee, however, and refused to give Epply the 
“ticker,” in spite of Dunham’s belief that he had 
complied with the Board’s rules. Interviews 
with the parties had at last reports failed to clear 
up the matter, as Mr. Milne refused to say wheth- 
er he had resigned or not, referring inquirers to 
President Blake, who, being sick, could not be 
seen. Mr. Dunham admitted substantially the 


above facts, but said that Epply, though a corre- — 


spondent, had done no business for the firm for 
over three months; the matter in question was 
only a difference of opinions. The latter remark 
was repeated by Mr. Rumsey, member of the 
same committee; he could say nothing about the 
resignation, referring the matter to Mr. Blake. 


RAINFALL AND THE CEREAL 
CROPS. 


The relation of the rainfall to the distribution of our 
grain production is on several accounts a matter of great 
interest. From official reports it is found that over nine- 
ty-two per cent. of our wheat is grown where the annual 
rainfall is above twenty-five inches; sixty-two per cent. 
where it is between thirty-five and fifty inches; and over 
twenty-eight per cent. with an annual rainfall of forty to 
forty-five inches. The important wheat region of Cali- 
fornia has less than twenty-five inches annual rainfall, 
but the rains come at the most favorable time for the 
grain. 
rainfall during the growing season is not over twenty- 
five inches. Over sixty-five per cent. of all our Indian 
corn grows where the spring and summer rains do not 
exceed twenty-eight inches, and ninety-eight per cent. 
where it is between fifteen and thirty inches during the 


growing season. Corn is emphatically a hot weather — 


plant, and will not thrive in Europe, where the summers 
have less bright sunshine, though the rainfall seems 
more favorable than in this country. Four-fifths of the 
national oat crop is grown where the mean annual rain- . 
fall is between thirty and forty inches, and the spring 
and summer rains range between fifteen and twenty-five 
inches. Oats like a cooler climate than corn. Barley 
has the widest range of climate of all cereals, and the 
greatest production is with an annual rainfall of fifteen 
to twenty inches—much less than that required by other 
grains. 


Nearly half of all our wheat is grown where the 
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Notes fron, the 3f xchanges. 


A meeting of the Grain Receivers’ Association of this 
city was recently held at the Chamber of Commerce to 
make arragements as to weigh ng the grain transferred 
at Richards, Maynard & Co.’s warchouse, on the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern R. R., corner of Sixty-third 
and State streets. A uniform charge of seventy cents a 
car, to be divided equally between. the receivers and 
shippers, was agreed upon. This will include all ship- 
ments of grain passing over the above road, not coming 
from elevators. Richards, Maynard & Co. agreed to the 
proposal, and an order will be issued by the receivers 
and shippers to have all their grain on the Lake Shore 
Road weighed by this house. 


There has been arumor current that the tower on the 
new building-of the new Board of Trade in this city 
showed a deflection tothe south, and it was taken to 
prove adefect in the foundation. Observations made at 
different points show this to be an optical delusion, as 
the apparent leaning changes with the point of view. 
W. W. Boyington, the architect, said that the tower was 
perfectly plumb, that it had originally leaned to the 
north, as that side was built first, but the calculations 
had been so exact that the settling on the completion of 
the south side brought it perfectly plumb; besides 
the foundation of the tower is perfectly independent of 
those of the main building. 


The change of rule relative to the inspection of No. 2 
red winter wheat, by the New York Produce Exchange, 
has excited a large amount of comment and discussion at 
other grain centers. Mr. Roelke, chief inspector at Bal- 
timore, Md., remarked that practically a description of 
the elements of a grade would in the end become tested 
by sample, as when there was some question as to a given 
inspection, the decision of the inspection committee 
would develop a test sample that would be used as rep- 
resenting the grade. He thought that anything that 
resulted in raising the New York grade would benefit 
the trade. Chief Inspector Drake, of Chicago, said that 
the New York grading of wheat was notoriously loose, 
and complaints were constantly made that dealers were 
mixing No.3 and inferior or rejected grades, with No.2, 
which they deliver on contract as the regular grade. 
The export trade had thus been greatly injured. At 
Chicago, Mr. Drake said, there is no sample test. Grain 
is all inspected according to written rules. There are, 
say, ten inspectors, who meet every two weeks and com- 
pare notes. Each one brings samples of their inspections. 
By these means and by following the rules strictly the 
inspection of Chicago has become the most uniform in 
the world, and uniformity and the correction of abuses, 
he said, was what the new rule of New York implied. 


Chief Inspector Drake, of this city, has introduced a 
change in the posting of receipts of grain, by which in 
future only the receipts of grain from all the roads for 
the day previous will be posted on ’Change each morn- 
ing at 9:30. Formerly it had been the practice to post 
the receipts of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, IIli- 
nois Central, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and Chicago & Rock 
Island roads up to 10 a. m. of the day of posting, and to 
give the receipts of the other roads for the day previous 
alone. In order to overtake the inspection of the cars on 
the four roads mentioned, inspectors had to begin work 
very early in the morning and send in their reports to 
the Chief Inspector’s office by telephone or messenger 
by 10 a. m. The work could only be performed in a 
hasty and imperfect way, and difficulties frequently oc- 
curred which prevented the reports from arriving till well 
on in the day. In addition there was the chance of private 
parties getting the information in course of transit, and 
circulating it among certain operators who had paid 
them handsomely for their tips. Inspector Drake’s new 
plan will minimize the possibility of obtaining the re- 
ceipts in any fraudulent way, for each inspector will 
write up his day’s report in the evening, and the aggre- 
gate receipts of all the roads will be passed every morn- 
ing at 9:30, so that all members may get them at the 
same time. Some members think that the change will 
make things too soft for the inspectors, and that business 
will be retarded by the delay, but’ the majority are de- 


cidedly in favor of the innovation and view it as an equi - 


table measure. 


The action of the New York Grain Trade, on Aug. 
29, relative to the new rule for grading No. 2 red winter 
wheat, has excited an active dissension among the mem- 
bers of the Produce Exchange. This rule abolishes the 
so-called ‘bottom of the grade,” and in lieu of grading 
by sample substitutes a description of this grade as “dry, 
sound and tolerably clean,” and it must average fifty- 
eight and a half pounds to the bushel. All wheat must 
be graded by the inspector by this rule. The majority 
that carried the measure is composed of all the exporters, 
led by Bingham Bros., Power, Son & Co., and many 
prominent commission firms. They claim that the old 
system had debased the entire crop and imperiled the 
trade of that port, by deteriorating the quality of the 
grain to such an extent that foreign buyers have become 
suspicious of New York inspection and are sending their 
orders to other ports; that this has occasioned the whole- 
ssle mixing of choice and inferior grades so as just to 
touch the bottom of the grade, and thus warehouses have 
been filled with such inferior stuff that, said Mr. T. H. 
Kneeland, New York has been fora year speculating in 
rotten grain. The opposers of the new rule are a strong 

minority, led by the President of the Exchange, Mr. J. 


H. Herrick, and most of the large receivers. They claim 
that this rule, by substituting a mental for an actual test, 
will cause great injury and be interpreted differently by 
each one, and one way one month and differently another. 
One of the oldest dealers said that it was a debate be- 
tween the West and the shippers. Another remarked 
that the new rule was a blow at the ring. By the old 
rule these men compelled the delivery to themselves of 
a high grade, but they sold at “the bottom of the grade,” 
a difference often of five cents a bushel. The trade is 
said to be about equally divided on the wisdom of the 
action. 


GRAIN TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


[From the Baltimore Journal of Commerce.| 


The vast expanse of territory in this country available 
for the production of cereals not only relieves her 60,000,- 
000 of population from all apprehensions as regards their 
supplies, but from the superabundance of our crops 
those countries short in their production can feel assured 
of all their wants being furnished. Withina period of 
ten years the area of production in the United States has 
been nearly doubled, until now it stands the largest pro- 
ducing country inthe world of both wheat and corn. 

The wheat crop of 1883, by official estimates, proved 
to be 421,086,100 bushels, being 83,000,000 less than that 
of 1882, which was the largest crop ever produced in 
this country. 

It was estimated by acceptable authority at the close 
of August, 1883, there remained over from the previous 
year’s crop 67,000,000 bushels, which, added to the crop 
of 1883, made an aggregate supply of 488,000,000 bush- 
els. 


Deducting from this all home requirements would 
leave an exportable surplus and home reserves aggregat- 
ing 150,000,000 bushels. The year’s experience proves 
that the exports from all the ports of the United States, 
on the Atlantic and the Pacific, will not exceed 105,000,- 
000 bushels, including flour reduced to bushels, which 
would leave as the reserve from the crop of 1883 about 
45,000,000. The above exports are the smallest of any 
year since 1878. 

The new crop, upon which we have already entered, 
is not only more abundant, but of unexceptionable fine 
quality—estimates vary as to its extent, but the lowest 
estimates from the best authorities at present attainable 
make the yield of winter wheat 350,000,000 and of spring 
150,000,000. Some others largely excced these figures 
in their estimetes. And with this great abundance the 
late advices from Great Britain and France indicate for 
both countries full average home crops, which will lessen 
their requirements of other products. 

With this increased wheat yield of the United States 
and of other producing countries of late years a new epoch 
has doubtless commenced with regard to values. In Eng- 
land for a hundred years prices have never been lower 
than at present, and the same, with rare exceptions, may 
also be said of this country. What the future effect will 
be, time only can reveal. If our farmers cannot produce 
wheat to come in successful competition with the growth 
of other countries in the consuming markets of the 
world, their only cem: dy is to stop planting and curtail 
the production. We do not, however, advise auch a 
course; there are other interests concerned in keeping 
up and enlarging the production—cheap bread is popu- 
lar with the people—and the transportation lines have a 
common interest with the producers, and should continue 
to furnish to them cheap transportation. While the pro- 
ducers can only be prote ted in this way, the policy of 
the government should be to remove all onerous taxes 
on their needed supplies of the necessaries of life, which 
would aid to compensate them. 

If they are to continue to furnish cheap bread to the 
people, they in return should have their supplies cheap- 
ened. The benefits to producers and consumers should 
be mutual. The reverse of this proposition would be to 
curtail producing to meet only the home requirements, 
and then to seek government protection to exclude for- 
eign wheat from entering the country in competition 
with home growth, which would raise the price at home, 
and give protection to the farmers, but at the cost of all 
the bread-eaters. 

Now for the situation of affairs for the coming year it 
is very clearly shown that, independent of any surplus 
from last year, the winter and spring wheat crops at the 
lowest estimates amount to 500,000,000 bushels, and to 
say nothing of the overrun from the heavy weight of the 
product, which in some sections averages as high as 
sixty-four pounds to the bushel. But treating only of 
the crop at its smallest estimate, divested of all surplus 
and of extra weight, what have we for export? Deduct 
60,000 000 bushels for seed (equal to 144 bushels for 40,- 
000,000 acres) and 270,000,000 for all other home con- 
sumption (equal to 414 bushels per capita for 60 000,000 
of population) would make the total of home require- 
ments 330,000,000—leaving an overplus for exportation 
of 170,000,000 bushels exclusively from the crop of 1884. 

The State Department at Washington, in a late report, 
estimates that during the current year 375,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat will be moved from the exporting into the 
importing countries of the world, and of this amount the 
United States should be called upon for 188,000,000, and 
all the other exporting countries for 187,000,000. 

Since the foregoing report was made, advices of Euro- 
pean crops generally have been so favorable that the 
figures therein will bear some scaling. But, considering 
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the very low prices and the superior quality of the 
American crop, it must command a preference abroad, 
and the best thing for the farmers is to let it go forward 
and supply the demand. 

We append statistics showing the aggregate acreage 
and average yield of wheat per acre from 1872 to 1884 
inclusive—the figures for the latter year being estimates, 
but which, we think, will prove, when more authentical - 
ly known, rather under than above the facts; also tables 
showing exports of wheat, flour, and corn for the past 
year from the United States each month, and the same 
for each year from 1872 to 1884: 


WHEAT, ACREAGE, YIELD, ETC. 


A Number] Yield ot | Average 

Years, of wheat | yield 
acres. bushels. |per acie,. 
. .| 20,858,359] 249,997,100 119 
«| 22,171 676} 281,254,700 12.7 
34,967,027} 309,102.700 12.3 

5 26,381,512] 292,136,000 11 
Py (OE leo deter arc Hen eee ere eee 27,627,021] 289,256,500 10.4 
ASTUSR gecm tetas seas catae cots the 27,277,546) 364,194,147 13.9 
DSTO rea sate tenes stop sa aeares See 32,108,560) 420,122,400 13.1 
DIS ic. BOR AERO OE OE CO IeS MARS 35,430,052} 459,591,093 13.8 
TSB esis eae la ncetoere Man Le dlcte cote 37,086,717} 498,549,868 13.1 
1881 37,709,020] 380,280,000 10 1 
188% 7, 504,185,470 13,6 
188: 55,5 421.086.100 11.5 

1884.. 500,000,000 13 


The exports of wheat and flour from the United States 
since 1872 have been (flour reduced to bushels in total): 


Years ended 
‘Aug. 31. 


Whest 
bushels. 


) Flour. 
Barrels. 


Total. 
Bushels. 


24,938,690 
43,913,430 
70,219.64 
56,013,935] 
50,052 778 
38,226,620| § 
90,35 

134,652;8 


2,870,070 89,289,040 


2,658,373 


,150 
69,551,368 
58,890,990 
503,527} 111,872,043 
5,669,485} 160,165,560 
6,565,140| 187,756,908 
134,575,988} 7,903,176] 170,140 280 
102,130,811] 5,881 392} 128,598,075 
87,249,429) 8,840, 
69,124,555 


840,504) 127,031,697 
8,028,064| 105,243;830 


The crop of corn last year was fair in point of yield, 
but the enormous home consumption left comparatively 
little for foreign export—less than in 1882, when the crop 
was 370,000,.00 bushels shorter. The principal decline 
in the exports were to Great Britain, doubtless owing to 
the cheapness of wheat. 

The new crop now to be harvested promises to be one 
of the largest ever produced, and may afford a greater 
surplus for export the ensuing crop year. 

The acreage and production of corn since 1872 have 
been: 


2 umber Yield. |Ay. yield 
Years. of acres.| bushels. (per acre. 
i ed aS SS | 
1872, . ... | 35,526,836/1,092,719,000 30.7 
. | 80,197,148] 932,274,000 23.8 
| 41,036,918| 850,148,500 20.7 
44,841 ,371|1,321.069,000 29.4 
. | 40,033,364) 1,283,827,5 5. 
50,369,133 17348668000 a6 
51,585,000] 1,388,218, 750 26.9 
2, 1,772,909,846 29.2 
2|1,717,484,543 27.6 
4 5|1,19 4,916,000 18.6 
65,659,546 |1,617,025,546 24.6 
68,301,889) 1,551,066,895 22.7 


MEETING OF NORTHWESTERN 
GRAIN DEALERS. 


A meeting was held at Minneapolis, on Aug. 18, repre- 
senting the grain-buyers generally of Southern Dakota 
and Minnesota. The following elevator companies and 
firms were represented: The Pratt, on the Hastings & 
Dakota Road; Pillsbury & Hurlbut, on the Manitoba; 
the Pacific, on the Minneapolis & St. Louis; the Minne 
sota Grain Dealers’ Association, on the Manitoba; G. W. 
VanDusen & Co., on the Winona & St. Peter; Peavy & 
Co., on the Omaha; and Cargill Bros. on the Iowa & 
Minnesota. There were also present the buyers of the 
Millers’ Association and the individual buyers. The ob- 
jects of the meeting were to arrange a uniform system of 
weighing and dockage, and the standards of prices that 
might be satisfactory to all parties. The former was 
readily accomplished ; but when the standards of prices 
were discussed it was found that there were almost un- 
reconcilable differences of opinion. It was generally 
agreed that they must start at the bottom rates, and that 
farther reductions will have to be made on the Millers’ 
Association rates. The latter, it is understood, did not 
renew their contracts with buyers on transit roads; but 
it was understood that they could obtain their supplies 
through the regular buyers. The Association will keep 
its own buyers on the Manitoba Road. The Northern 
Pacific will be left to the company of that name, practi- 
cally owned by the Association, which does not propose, 
however, to contral prices. The basis of prices led to a 
lengthy discussion. It is anticipated that a much larger 
amount of wheat than ever before will come to Chicago 
from the Southern roads this year, and the buyers for 
Chicago on these roads insisted that the prices of this 
city should be the standard; but the buyers on the M:n- 
itoba and Northern Pacific system say in that case they 
will not be able to compete with Duluth, and will lose 
much of the wheat that they oughttohandle. Prices on 
one road must govern necessarily those of parallel roads. 
The Northwestern buyers will compete with those on 
the Hastings & Dakota. The matter was left unsettled. 
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A PROPOSED GRAIN INSPECTION 
AND WAREHOUSE LAW FOR 
MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA. 


[From the St. Paul and Minneapolis Pioneer —Press. ] 


A gentleman widely known throughont the North- 
west, who holds a leading position in bnsiness circles— 
a posilion which involves the broadest and most com- 
prehensive relations to the agricultural interests of 
Minnesota and D.kota, with which his own interests 
are clos‘ly identified on a scale of great magnitude— 
has devoted much study to a question of vital impor. 
tance to te farmers of this state ant the adjacent terri- 
tory. That question, to state it broadly, is how to rem- 
edy the existing evils arising from the lack ef any uni- 
form standard of grading wheat, or of any adequate 
checks upvo the mistakes or dish mesty of elevator men ; 
and how to enable the farmer to geé not only an honest 
weight and grade but the highast market price to which 
he is entitled for its true weight and quality. How 
great these evils are is testified to by the common ex- 
perience of the farmers of the Northwest, and the ex. 
perience is not confined to them, but is shared by all 
honest dealers and elevator men alike. Their magni- 
tude muy be readily inferred from the fact that the an 
nual product of wheat ia Minnesota and Dakota is from 
fifty to seventy million bushels, and that as the case 
now stands the farmers of the state and territory are 
absolutely without any legal protection against the 
rapacity or dishunesty, or even the honest errors or ca- 
prices of elevator men. They have no_ protection 
whatever against false weights, against nnofair grading, 
or against the numerous devices by which the grade to 
which the farmer is fairly entitled isdocked for dirt or 
dampness or other causes. There are no uniform stand- 
ard grades established and enforced by law, either in 
Minnesota er Dakota. Every elevator man is in this re- 
spect a law unto himself. He establishes his own grades. 
And there is no certainty that what he receives or the 
dealer buys as No. 1 hard at a y elevator at country 
stations in the state or territory will pass as No. 1 hard at 
Minueapolis, St. Paul or Duluth; unless, perchance, the 
owner of the elevator in the country happens to own an 
elevator at the place of destination. 

It iseasy to see what a wide range of opportunities 
and temptations is offered in this state of things for 
dishonest grading at the expense of the farmer; or at 
the expense, as often happens, of the primary elevator 
or the dealer. The whole system reeks with dishonest 
practices, from which in the end the farmer is the chief 
sufferer; and even the elevatorman who sets out with 
the firm intention to deal honestly with his cu-tomers 
often finds himself compelled by the capricious systen: 
of grading and the lack of a uniform standard to res: rt 
to these urfair devices in order to protect himself from 
loss. Suppose, for example, he sends a car or several 
cars of honestly graded No. 1. hard to Duluth. It-ar- 
rives there, perhaps, when the elevators are full and 
there if a lack of shipping facilities. Aa extremely 
rigid inspection assigns it to a lower grade, perhaps, on 
the ground that it has a shade of dampness, which would 
disappear in running through the elevator. The prim- 
ary elevator man, disgusted with this treatment, sends 
his next shipment to Minne polis or St. Paul. It is 
again inspected a grade or two lower than that at which 
he received it and paid for. He has thus lost several 
cents a bushel by trying to be honest, and he concludes 
therefore to protect himself thereafter from loss by rea- 
son of dishonest, capricious or erroneous grading at 
the place of destina ion, by undergrading the wheat he 
receives from the farmer, or by resorting to the various 
devices by which the farmer 1s defrauded of the real 
grade and price to which he is entitled. For example, 
if his wheat is a little dirty the farmer is docked perhaps 
five or more cents a bushel by the reduction of its grade, 
whereas the elevator man can clean it for less thau half 
a ccnt; and what he bought for No. 2 can thus be readily 
transformed to No. 1 hard at this nominal cost. The 
farmer, who has, perhaps, no means of cleaning his own 
wheat, cannot help himself. He must take what he can 
get or carry his wheat perhaps twenty miles to another 
elevator, where he has no assurance that he will receive 
any better treatment. Not even if his wheat is clean 
and undoubted No.1 hard has he any legal protection 
against its arbitrary undergrading by the warehonse- 
man. Nor is this all. He must not only take what 
grade he can get, but under the present system he must 
take what price he can get fromthe elevator man or the 
local buyer, who is usually the agent who runs the ele- 
vator. For in general the place is not large enough for 
the profitable employment of two elevators, and if it 
should be, the price is often arbitrarily fixed by agree- 
ment among the local buyers or their employers; and 
when there is an absence of competition the local price 
is pretty sure to be lower than the legitimate market 
price at the time. We might multiply indefinitely in- 
stances illustrative of the great variety of hardships ex- 
perienced and the frauds and robberies perpetrated un- 
der the present loose and irresponsible system of grad- 
ing and handling wheat, and necessarily resulting from 
the absence of appropriate legal safegnards for the pro- 
tection of all concerned. 

How to remedy these evils has, as already stated, been 
the subject of long and careful consideration by the 
gentleman to whom we have referred, and whose posi- 
tion has given him the amplest opportunities to investi- 
gate the nature and extent of the wrongs to be righted, 
and the various forms of dishonesty in handling wheat 
to be guarded against. As the result of his reflections 
onthe subject he has matured a scheme ofproposed 


legislation, which, it seems to us, if enacted into law, 
would afford a complete system of safeguards for the 
farmer against the wiles or errors of the elevator men or 
dealers against each other. It covers, so far as we can 
judge, the whole subject of grain inspection and of hand- 
ling grain at the elevators, and protects the farmer 
against any local combinations anywhere to get his 
grain at less than the prevailing market price. The re- 
sults of a series of conversations on tue subject are con- 
densed into the following brief cr memorandum pre- 
pared at the request of the editor of this paper, in which 
are concisely and clarly stated the general features of 
the proposed plan of a grain inspection and warehouse 
law: 
THE PLAN. 


“The absence of any uniform standard of grain inspection, or 
system of handling grain in elevators in Minnesot» or Dakota, has 
been the source of wide-spread dissatisfaction am: ng the farmers. 
Under the present system, or rather absenceo system, tis c aimed 
that faimers are compelled to sell,their wheat at from three to ten 
cents per bushel below its market value, and it is also claimed that 
arlvantage is taken by'the elevator men in the matter of weights; 
that unjust deductions are made on account of foul seeds and other 
foreizn matter in tne wheat as it is brought to market; and, finally, 
that it iz impossible to have competi‘ion or an open market against 
the wishes of those who operate the ele.a‘ors at Jocal points. 
Eve y branch of commercial »nsiness should stand on its own mer- 
its, and every violation of good, sound, and tair commercial law 
must necessarily work an injury to some one of those concerned in 
the transaction. Withont going into the merits or demecits of the 
various claims of the farmers or elevator men, the fact that 60.000,- 
000 or 70,0U0.000 bushel of wheat have to be handled annually from 
the hands of the farmers in Minnesot and Dakota, through eleva- 
tors to a market, is enongh to call fo-a thorough and well-devise : 
system that would pnt it entirely outside of and beyond the power 
of any man, or set of men, to do anything in connection with the 
handling of grain in elevators that will deprive one man of what 
rightfully belongs to him f r the benefit of ano her. 

“The farmers are entitled to receive pay for the full amount of 
the weiyht and the quality of the property they deliver at ets fair 
market value, and when they have got this they should ask for no 
more. On the ot er hand, the country elevat:r man is entitled to 
receive at the principal shipping markets such a uniform grade, 
based upon a legal standard of inspec ion, as will make a bushel of 
Nu. 1 wheat honestly inspected at any interior point of equal grade 
at Duluth, Minne :polis or St. Paul. To secu e this there should be: 

F rst—A board of warehouse and elevator commissioners, whose 
duty it would he to consider all matters affecting the handling of 
grain in elevators, and especially t» spend ten days in each month 
from the first of September until first of March in session at the 
capital of the state, at which time and place they would hear all 
complaints, and make such decisions and recommendations as they 
thought best. This commission should have the power to remove 
a.l inspectors for cause, anu when, in their judgment, it is necessary 
to doso, to close any elevator, and to instruct he attorney genrral 
to bring suit f r any vielation of or refusal to comply with the law. 

““Second—On each 100 miles of railway there should be a state 
grain inspector, whose duty it would be to visit, as often as once 
every week or ten days, at a stated time, each station on the line 
under is charge, and to see that all elevators in his district were 
proy.ded with such appllances and facilities as were uecessary under 
tne l.w. Heshould also decide any dispute as to the grade of grain 
at the different elevators occurring during his absence, all his de- 
cisions to be subject to appeal to the board of commissioners. The 
law should provide for a standard grade of grain. which should be 
uniform as to the respective qualities at every point in the stute. 

“Third—All elevators doing business with the public should be 
provided with an approved weighing apparatus or scale, to be in- 
spected and sealed by the \ocal state inspector. This scale should 
show plainly when it was opened, so that grain could run out of it; 
also when it was closed. This would prevent any temptation to 
avoid giving correct weight. 

© Fourth—Each elevator should have an approved cleaning appa- 
ratus, to the end that when any dispute arose as to grade from dirty 
wheat, tie party selling the wheat could have the privilege of hay- 
ing it cleaned on a floor space sufficient to hold his load and to keep 
the seed or tail ngs separate, so that the farmer might take th- 
tailings, if he thought them of any value, in his empty bags. This 
cleaning could be done at a low cost, say one-half cent per bushel, 
which would amount to only twenty-five cents for a load of fifty 
bushels. This would prevent any unreasonable dockage for dirty 
wheat. 

“7 fth—In case of any dispute as to the correct grade of wheat, 
a fair sample of the load in dispute, say one peck, should be sealed 
in a sack for the purpose, and left at the local postoffice or mailing 
station, to be inspected by the state inspector at his next visit, and 
who would determine the grade; the elevator in the meantime to 
give a receipt for the grain, stating number of bushels and pounds. 
Grade to be fixed by state in-pector. 

“The foregoing provisions would secure to the farmer selling or 
storing wheat: First, correct weight, and second, correct grade; 
and the only thing further to provide for would be the full and fair 
value of the wheat if it was to be sold, or in cise it was desired to 
store the wheat. the delivery of the same grade when called for as 
was originally de.ivered to the elevator. 

““Sivxth—In order to secure to tae farmer the full and fair market 
value of his wheat, every elevator doing a public elevator business 
should be compelled to grade all wheat offered for storage accord- 
iny to the standard fixed by law, and to give a receipt for the same, 
agreeing to deliver the same quantity and grade whenever called 
for and receipt re:urred. This would enable two or ten buyers to 
purchase at a station where there was but one elevator; and in case 
local buyers were not willing to pay the full market value of the 
wheat, the farmer could sell his tickets or receipts in Duluth, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, or elsewhere, and the purchaser would know 
that he could demand and be entitled to receive grain of the grade 
named on the ticket or receipt. If a fair commercial standard of 
grade is fixed by law that will be uniform throughout the whole 
state, and the public elevators are compelled to grade all grain re- 
ceived according to such standard, and give a receipt for same, it 
will advance the market price at practically every local station in 
the state, for the reason that the seller will not be compelled to sell 
his wheat to the elevator man, but may eell the receipt for his grain 
to whomsoever and in whatever market he pleases; and the pur- 
chaser thereof will know that the elevator making the receipt must 
deliver just what the receipt calls for. 

“In case a farmer does not wish to sell his wheat at current 
prices, he could under such a law store it; and in case he wanted 
money, he could borrow it at the lowest rate of interest on the se- 
curity of his elevator receipts; and the bank making such loan 
wouid have the assurance of a state law that the receipt would bring 
the property it called for. It may be said that of every one hundred 
farmers delivering wheat at an elevator ninety-five desire to sell 
outright at the time, and have no interest in the character of the 
elevator, or the receipt given for the grain. The fallacy of such 
argument will be apparent when it is shown thatthe price of every 
bushel of wheat is determined by its value, either at the point 
where it is produced or exported, and the parties handling the gr-at 
bulk of the wheat depend solely on the character of the elevator 
receipt or obligation to deliver the property. In fact, the receipt is 
what they buy, as much as a banker buys a bill of exchange, and 
they pay as much less for a doubtful receipt as will in their opinion 
make good any failure on the part of the elevator to deliver accord- 
ing to fixed standards, bearing in mind that the elevator can, as 
the law now exists, fix its own standard. 

“The plan is, briefly, to make a law providing for a state grade, 
the appointment of a state board of commissioners and of state in- 
spectors, and to provide that all wheat must be weighed on scales 
with an approved apparatus for receiving and holding the grain 
while it is being weighed—scale to be inspected and sealed—with 
criminal punishment for violation. Each elevator to have a good 


cleaning apparatus, with option to farmer to have grain cieaned be- 
fore selling, in case of dispute as to grade; and, finally (which is 
of the greatest importance), tomake ail elevators grade the grain 
and give a receipt for what they receive.” 


We can add nothing to the clearness or force of the 
sketch thus broadly outiined of the legislation necessary 
to secure to the farmer the highest market price for the 
true weight and grade of his wheat. If this result can 
be accomplished by such a law it would be well worth 
the united efforts of all the farmers and honest grain 
dealers; and, for that matter, of all good citizens in this 
state and Dakota, to bring it about. For, that a system 
of honest inspection, uniform grades, aud elevator re- 
ceipts which carried on their face the true quantity and 
grade of the wheat deposited would be w: rth millions to 
the farmers of Minnesola and Dakota, needs no further 
argument. The Pioneer Press earnestly invites the at- 
tention of the farmers, grain dealers, elevator men and. 
millers of the Northwest to the plan here outlined. So 
far from presuming that itis invulnerable to criticism, 
it is submitted to their most searching examination, in 
order that its defects, if discovered, may be point: d out. 
It is full time that some practical measure like this, for 
the relief and protection of the large body of citizens in- 
terested in the production and handling of the sixty-odd 
million bushels of wheat harvested in this state and its 
sister territory, should receive the public attention and 
the public discussion which its vast importance deserves. 
The best way to escape the dangers of rash, ignorant and 
ill-considered legislation on the subject isto be prepared 
beforehand with a plan which has been long and well 
considered, and which has been matured under the ordeal 
of the most searching criticism and the fullest public 
discussion 


SEPARATING COCKLE FROM 
WHEAT. ; 


[From the Country Gentleman. | 


In your last issue, on page 616, I noticed a communi- 
cation from L. B. P., Tallmadge, Ohio, in which he 
speaks of the difficulty experienced by farmers, millers 
and others in separating “‘cokle” from wheat. The ar- 
ticle is a capital communication, and I heartily indorse 
all that your correspondent writes, both in regard to ' 
wheat and other grains, at the mill or market, and also 
as to buiter versus lubricating compounds. : 

I wish to inform your correspondent and others, 
through your columns, that cockle seed can be readily 
separated from wheat by a comparatively inexpensive 
muchine and process. 

I am advertising no machine, but I wish to state that, 
as judge of implements, etc, at one of the New York 
State Agricultural Society’s fairs, some two or three 
years since, I attended a competitive trial of grain clean- 
ers, for which we provided a half bushel of the dirtiest 
wheat we could find, and very full of cockle. The grain 
was put through several mills, all of which did fair, and 
some of them very good work. Lastly, the grain, cockle, 
dirt, etc., were again thoroughly mixed, and delivered 
to Mr. Pike, of Syracuse, N. Y., general agent for the 
Bonanza Fanning Mill, Grain Cleaner and Seed Separator, 
made by S. B. Van Duzee M’f’g Co, Gouverneur, N. Y., 
who put the mass through his mill, delivering coarse 
dirt, stones, etc., in one compartment, shrunken grain in 
another, cockle seed and those of a similar size and 
weight in another, with a fair quantity of plump, heavy, 
clean wheat by itself; and then did what I thought tobe 
a very foolish thing, viz.: gave the box of wheat to the 
crowd and laid a silver dollar on the top of the mill for 
any one to take, if they could find a cockle seed in the 
box of wheat, saying coolly: “Ill keep a dollar there as 
long as you can find a cockle seed.” 

The bystanders, with the representatives of rival clean 
ers, searched for some time unsuccessfully, and finally 
Mr. A. A. Sweet, of Syracuse, and myself, becoming in- 
terested, took the matter in hand and went at it syste- 
matically. As for myself, I can say I intended to get 
that dollar if I could; but I did not, and, for aught I _ 
know to the contrary, Mr. Pike may have it yet. I have 
one of the mills now in my barn, setting aside a new mill 
of approved make. ; 

I have given away. all of the circulars which came — 
with the mill that I obtained from Mr. Pike, and I can | 
only give his name from memory, and the name of the 
mill as found on the one I have, and from the 
catalogue. of the society. The manufacturers and 
agents claim great things for this cleaner; I have 
tried it thoroughly, so far as came within my line 
of business, and in no case has it fallen short of their 
representations. 

I fully concur with your Western correspondent, that 
it is an insult to a man who carries a load of nice, clean 
grain to market, for a miller or dealer to offer him the 
same as (or scarcely more than) the regular price for the 
ordinary, or worse, conglomerate shoveled from half-— 
covered pole pens, to be tied up in bags and drawn to the © 
elevator. Furthermore, in these days of grain drills, 
operating with such accuracy as to actually measure the ~ 
‘area of ground by the quantity of seed leaving the hop- 
per, it behooves the farmer to look well to the quality 
of his seed. I confess to being a very poor farmer, but 
I run all my seed through this separator, and know that, 
with one of these mills, no farmer need sow foul seed ~ 
or take deservedly a low price for his grain at market. 

There may be other chances within the ordinary 
farmer’s teach that will do as well, or better; if so, they 
have not come within my knowledge. oo We 

South Hartford, N. Y., July 29, 1884, f 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE CANAL. 


“The good old days when the canal raged, or rather 
when we skippers had our say along this river, are gone, 


and I’m afraid they’ll never come back again, neither.” || 


It was delivered in sad, melancholy tones, and the 
speaker, a weather-beaten old fellow, looked as sad as he 
spoke. He had spent twenty years on a canal boat, and 
was in the business when it was in its infancy in Chica- 
go. His remark called forth a host of reminiscences 
from his listeners, mostly canal shippers, and they all 
agreed with him about the degeneracy of canalers. 
Fifteen years ago the Illinois and Micaigan Canal was 
an important waterway. Everybody doing business upon 
it, and every person who was in any way connected with 
its business, made fortunes. They could not get enough 
boats, although from fifteen to twenty new craft were 
added to the fleet each year. The south branch of the 
river was fairly alive with the canalers day and night, 
and the “whoop” and “yaw” of the skippers directing 
their helmsmen were the most familiar sounds on the 
river. The canal-boatman had a rendezvous in a saloon 
at the corner of South Water street and Franklin. Fifty 
of them could be found there almost any night, all 
anxious to fight or drink, as the occasion demanded. In 
the vernacular of the “1: vee” it was a tough crowd, and 
abad place for any man anxious to “scrap.” There 
existed an inherent hatred between these boatmen and 
all other classes of men who engage in marine affairs. 
Tugmen were their especial objects of hatred, and when- 
ever two parties of opposing factions would meet there 
was sure to be a fight. A tugman could walk into the 
midst of the gang, and would be treated well until his 

indiscretion would prompt him to apply the term 
’ “canaler’’ to the boatmen as the proper title for their 
vocation. They despised this misnomer above all others, 
and its use in the presence of any boatman was sure to pro- 
voke a quarrel. The indiscreet tugman would be 
approached by half a dozen of his enemies, and then 
would follow a persuasive request for him to select the 
man he wanted to lick. A ring was formed as soon as 
the important task of selecting a combatant was finished, 
and the pair fought it out. The rule was, “Let the best 
man win,” and it was followed very closely. The older 
tugmen tell any number of stories of these encounters. 
The boatmen fairly overran South Water street, and they 
had everything their own way. A skipper never asked 
for better amusement than cutting the line of some craft 
which did not belong to the raging canal, and he has not 
lost this trait even to this day. They say he does not 
know any better, and perhaps itis so. If a line should 
foul on his deck-load, in his outfit, a polite request to 
clear it away usually brings out an ax; the request is 
complied with so quickly, and in such a startling man- 
ner, that there is sure to be a fight if the enraged vessel 
captain can get aboard the canal boat. A single glance 
at the head of the canal, near the pumping works, justi- 
fies the expression of the old skipper in the foregoing. 
The long, narrow street, which was once the resort of 
thousands of hardy men, is now almost deserted. The 
old Canal House, once a prosperous hotel, is going into 
decay very rapidly, and the business houses are all 
closed. The docks are no longer lined with deep rows 
of canal vessels, and the canal itself is almost clear of 
them as far as the eye can see. The towpaths on either 
side of the embankments are almost obliterated, and the 
mule-boy is a thing of the past. Steam has usurped his 
post, and the innovation of steam on the canal was the 
first step toward its degeneracy. Again, the railroads 
have done much to bring about the present state of 
affairs, as they were too much for the slow craft which 
ply the narrow stream. 


“SELLING SHORT.” 


A “short” or “short seller’ is one who speculates for a 
decline in prices. He is the opposite to the operator for 
arise. The “short” is a “bear.” His antagonist is the 
“bull,” also known as the “long.” The short thinks 
prices are too high and must go down. Inorder tomake 
the difference between the present price and that to 
which he foresees it will descend, he goes into the mar- 
ket, borrows a lot of the stock, sells it, and waits for his 
opportunity to buy it back at a lower price, in which case 
he will make the difference. He is short in the same 
way that a man is said to be “short”? who has no money. 
The stock-market short has no stocks. He is short of 
them, and he will have at some time to go into the mar- 
ket and buy enough to replace what he has borrowed. 
The expression quoted by our correspondent about the 
shorts unloading their stocks was an incorrect one. 
Shorts have no stecks to unload. They have to “cover” 
—that is, buy what are needed to replace the stocks they 
have borrowed and sold. It is in this necessity of buying 
back the stocks that he has sold that the great danger to 
the shorts exists. When they go into the stock market 
to buy back the stocks they are short of they frequently 
make the appalling discovery that the m n from whom 
they borrowed, and to whom they must return them, are 
the ones from whom they must buy. There are plenty 
of persons in Wall street depraved enough to ec. courage 
the lambs to sell short and to make it as easy and pleas- 
ant as possible to borrow the stock, knowing all the while 
that o.ly from themselves can the shorts buy the stocks 
to make their deliveries, and intending when the shorts 
bid for the stock to make them pay blood-money prices. 
Tn this way a Mr. Duff, of Boston, a few years ago made 
the operators who went short of St. Joe common at 50 
pay him 850 for it, When they sold it was to Mr, 


, Duff they sold. It was from Mr. Duff they borrowed the 
stock which they sold to him, and it was from Mr. Duff 
| thdy had to bny the stock to return to Mr. Duff. Under 
‘these circumstances Mr. Duff kindly consented to let 
| them have at 350 the amount they were short of. Why 
‘he did not charge them 1,000 has never been explained. 
It may have been that he was too good or that 350 was 
all the money they had. We trust this explanation may 
open the eyes of “Lamb” to the inconveniences that are 
‘likely to attend short sales. A’man doés not need to be 
a moralist to see that it is very sinful to sell short if you 
have to buy back-the stock at his price from the same 
man to whom you sold it—Chicago Tribune. 


Sor Sale. 


FOR SALE. 


Or will exchange for an elevator, an improved farm 
of 184 acres, one and a half miles from Martinsburg 
and two miles from Hedrick, Iowa. Price, $5,000. Ad 
dress Next Open, Martinsburg, Iowa: 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Of 10,000 bushel capacity. On the Lake City Branch 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad. Good grain, 
coal, and stock business. Horse-power. Price, $1,200. 


Address 
A. Grant, Lake City, Iowa. 


A BARGAIN. 


One new Hutchison Dustless Corn Sheller, capacity, 
from 75 to 100 bushels per hour. Regular price, $125. 
Will deliver on board cirs for $90. Address 

ALPHA, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WHO WANTS A BARGAIN? 

Lease and machinery of warehouse for cleaning and 
mixing grain, in Chicago. Water and rail facilities. 
Storage capacity of 100,000 bushels. Eighteen horse- 
power engine and all necessary machinery. Have all 
the business they can do. Paying $50 to $75 per day. 
Price $2,500. 

A@anEw & Co., 154 La Salle St., 
Chicago, [1] 
FOR SALE. 


I offer my werehouse, office, scales, and coal bins for 
sale. Situated in a grain country. Warehouse has a 
capacity of 5,000 bushels. Have a fair trade in coal. 
Good reasons for selling; made known on application. 
For prices, etc., address 

Cuas. L. Furnt, Havelock, Pocahontas Co., Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 


One second-hand 8xi2-inch cylinder horizontal side- 
dra't engine, extraheavy. Complete, with Gardner Govy- 
ernor, band and fly-wheel, and oil cups. Is in A No. 1 
order. Price $525, with a new 20-horse power tubular 
boiler, complete, with front, grates, trimmings, stack, 
etc. Address 

H, P. Yauu & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE VERY CHEAP. 

An 18,000 bushel steam elevator, built in 1882. Lo- 
cated in the village of Pelican Rapids, Minn., contain- 
ing 800 inhabitants, on the St. P., M. & M. Railroad. 
Has a new Racine Separator, and is otherwise fully 
equipped. Has good patronage, and a good flour and 
feed trade. This is the best hard milling wheat district 
in the Northwest. Terms, $1,200 cash; $500 Sept. 1. 
This sacrifice and bargain is unprecedented. Reasons 
for selling and full particulars given on application 


Address 
L. W. Gray, box 167, Pelican Rapids, Minn. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


G. B. KIRKBRIDE. M. W. YERXA. 


YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, 
Grain Commission 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal Advances made to Shippers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, DULUTH, MINN. 


179 Washington Street, - - - 


Grain Commission Cards, 


M. J. FORBES: GEO. SPENCER 


GEO. SPENCER & CO,, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAINwCOMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


Fo precios Slee Got 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N, P. RB. R. 


TRIMBLE & HOWELL, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


GBAIN, FEED, SEED, ETC. 
104 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Careful attention given to Filling Option Orders. 


REFERENCES: Merchants Nat. Bank; Philadelphia Nat. Bank. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
Grain, Seeds, Provisions, Etc., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments; Grain and Provisions 
for Future Delivery Bought and Sold on Margins. 
(28> Selling by Sample a Specialty. 


Martin D. STEVERS, § E aa 
Maen Sievers: ay Aehoner Established 1864. 


H, W. ROGERS. JAMES C. ROGERS. 


H. W. ROGERS & BRO, 


Grain and Seeds 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


OO MS 


33 & 35 Metropolitan Block, 
CHICAGO. 


WARNER & WILBUR, 
—GENERAL— 
Commission Merchants, 


Cor. La Salle and Randolph Sts., 


Room 28, Metropolitan Block, CHICA Go. 
Consignments Solicited. GRAIN and SEEDS a Specialty. 
Satisfactory References Furnished. 


CABANISS & LUNSFORD, 
Commission Merchants, 


——RECEIVERS O0F—— 


Flour, Grain, Hay and Feed, 


No. 21 Ola Street, 
PETERSBURG, VA. ‘ 


R. B. HOWARD, 
Commission Merchant, 


| GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, HAY, Etc. | 


NWo,.,162 Tha Salle Street, 
SHICAGS: 
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Cards, 


Grain Commission 


Grain Commission Cards, 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co, 
Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle Street, 
CHICACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selliag by Sample a Specialty. 
The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 

Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri 
fled in numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
request. 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


= 


Business attended to at Newport News (Eastern Terminus 
C. & O. Railroad). 


ESTABLISIZIED i666. 
Jia VicAsdINl SVVa Teese 


Grain and Flour Agent 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM, 


REFERENCES AND CABLE CODES FURNISHED. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


(Successors to Buckley & Co. and Thos. J. Pursley. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 10, Chamber Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


Returns prompt. Correspondence invited. Best market in the 
world on low grade corn. Charges for selling very small. Refer- 
ences: First National Bank, Mechanics? National Bank, Peoria, 
National Bank, Callender, Ayres & Co.’s Bank. 


NW. A. SANBORN, 


Receiver and Eastern Agent 
FOR SALE OF 


WESTERN GRAIN, FLOUR, BRAN, FEED, 


Seeds, Pork, Beef, Lard. 
Office, INo. 1 Hachange Street, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


EsTADBLISHED 1sss. 


CHANDLER-BROWN COMPANY, 


Grain, Seed and Provision 


Commission Merchants 


CHICACO: MILWAUKEE: 
177 La Salle Street, Chamber of Commerce. 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited.- 


W. W. DAVIS, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 24, METROPOLITAN BuLock, 


DULUTH Matin IN: 


Advances on Consignments. 


L. H. VOIGT. A. M. VOIGT 


VOIGT, MAHOOD & CO., 


PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


For the sale of 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, POULTRY, 


Beans, Peas, Maple Sugar, Fancy Creamery Butter, Greén and 
Dried Fruits, Potatoes, Flour, Grain and Produce generelly; Cali- 
fornia Honey and Fruits, Lima Beans, Butter Tubs and Hee Cases. 
Market reports sent to shippers weekly. Cooling rooms for butter. 


257 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ELANSAS CORN. 


RIN CED BROSs 
| KANSAS CITY, MO. 


- Grain Commission Merchants, 
KANSAS WHEAT. 


Special Notices. 


OATS. 
“SAU 


The Chicago Neale Co. sell Scales of all kinds |) 


also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 
scriptions at about one-half usual prices. Buyers wil] 
save money by sending for their Price List. 


Elevator Men—Howes & Ewell, of Silver 
Creek, N. Y., make a full line of wheat cleaning ma- 
chinery. Read their advertisement on first cover page 


R. JAS. ABERNATHEY, 


General Agent for the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
for Kansas, Western Missouri and South- 
ern Nebraska, Address. 


Box 880, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


UNSOLICITED 


AND POINTED. 


Guasco, Kansas, January 4, 1884. 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Tii.: 
GENTLEMEN—After having used your Victor Corn 
Sheller and No. 1 Improved Corn Cleaner in 
our elevator for some six months, we wish to congratu- 
late you upon furnishing the ne plus ultra of Corn Shell- 
ers and Cleaners. 


‘t@ 


if 


We have never used the equal of the machines you | 


They: do their work to our entire satis- 
Very respectfully yours, 


W. R. WEST & CO. 


Baxrirmore#, Mp., January 29, 1884. 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Lil.: 
GENTLEMEN— Your draft in payment of No. 3 Ware- 
house Separator and Grader purchased of you, was pre- 
sented several days ago, and paid. The machine gives 
us great satisfaction, and we unhesitatingly say that we 


furnished us. 
faction. 


re 


believe it to be the besé one in the market for cleaning © 


and grading all kinds of grain. We shall take pleas- 
ure in recommending it to any one wanting such a ma- 
chine. Our only regret is that we did not get one of 
double the capacity. Very respectfully, 


SWIFT & LUCY. 


RINTING of Every Description. 


Catalogues a Specialty. 
First-Class Work Guaranteed. 
Every ting, New. 
Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication. 


wim. Porter, 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


CHURCH’S PATENT IMPROVED 
DOUBLE SPHHD INDICATOR 
Hither Right or Left. 


‘ 


MONTGOMERY & CO., 
Importers of Stubs’ Files, Tools & Steel, 
GROBET SWISS FILES. CHESTERMAN’S TAPES, RULES, &. 
Horse Shoe Magnets. Hubert’s French Emery Paper. 

WM. SMITH & SONS’ CELEBRATED MUSIC WIRE 
105 Fulton Street, N. Y- 


Gro. W. MontcomeEryY. Gro. W. CHuRcH. 


trial. 


CHICACO CAR MOVER 


With it One Man can Move a Loaded Car. 
WEIGHT, including Handle, 15 lbs. 


Guaranteed not to break or get out of order. 
Send Postal for Sample, and you will use no other. 


Price, Single Movers, #6.00; per Pair, #10.00. 


Address J. H. BANNON, ianufacturer. 
Room 62, 220 8S. Clark St., Chicago, I. 


Sent on 30 days’ 


—— 


il 


So 


=e 
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MILLS ELEVATORS 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
69 Coleman St., London, E. C., England. 
23 Rue Lon Chariot, Brussels, Belgium. 
28 Oest Strasse, Dusseldorf, Germany. | 


ATLA 


A Specialty Made of Contracts | The Engraving 


for Equipping SHOWS THE 


UTHENBURG 


——To—— AUTOMATIC 
Prevent Fire and the Spread of Fire! SPRINKLER? 
CLOSED. 


The Fusible Link 
Breaks at 140° 
Temperature. 
Mention this paper and 


| MARCUS RUTHENBURG, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


ENGINE 
WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


NO FREEZINC. 


; S: 4 Send for 
= s— 0 Cata Cave 
an 
e SSS OS Prices. 
= SSS SSS Gi 
\) 
Wetsl | AK = 
SILLO tt Mu 
I 
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THE RUS 


SELL ENGINES. Nine Sizes, Six Styles. More in Preparation. 
? New TDustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
Address, naming this paper, FAW SSE, ce CoO., Massillon, O, 


STEAM ENGINES & BOILERS 


Carry Engines and Boilers in Stock 
for immediate delivery. 


IRON ROOFING... 


% Cheapest and Best Plan in Use. 
gated. Suitable for Buildings of all kinds. Also 
f Calamine Tron (best thing for Gutters), and 
il Iron Ore Paint, Manufactured by 
air 
8 


Cc. Snyder & Goa,, 


CANTON, OHTO. 


Send for Circular and Price List. Sample Free; 


Preferable to Corru | 
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Si carroved s SMURTE PATENTS: Sere 
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S parator which you built for 
, aud is the only machi: e we 


cockle from wheat that could do the work srecessfully, and we 


GOGKLE SEPARAT 


A PERFECT & ECONOMICAL SEPARATOR 


4000 


W.S. TIMERMAN, 


/ c s 
- OPERAT. ru 


Sr. Paut, Mrnn., November 12, 1880. 
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THE “SALEM” 


Elevator Bucket. 


Shovel Edge, Runs Easy; 


SEAMLESS STRONG AND 
ROUNDED 
CORNERS. DURABLE, 
Curved Heel. Empties Clean, 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, { 


SALEM, OHIO. 
New York Office and Salesroom, No. 9 Cliff St 


and Cooler ! 


. 


FOR DAMP AND MUSTY CRAIN, Etc. 


INWews Improvements: Prices Reduced! 


Read the foJlowing Strong Letters of Recommendation: [The italics are just as they 


appear in the original.] - a. eee 
=) P sq., Hannibal, Mo.: ALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 16, 1883. 

“i Reger Wo ure blanced to state that the No. 2 Drier we recently constructed and erected from 
your plans and drawings, for one of the largest of our elevator firms, is doing admirable service. It is 
drying and cooling from 50 to 60 bushels of corn per hour, some of it in avery bad condition. We have 
had ample means of comparisou, as at the same mills and elevator they have one of the best Steam 
Driers, and an Oven Shelf Drier or Kiln, They find that yours does more work and better work than 
either. Though previously suspicious of the new comer, they pronounce it the dest. : : 
We unhesitatingly recommend it as the most perfect machine for the purpose of which we have 
any knowledge. Very respectfully, ZELL & DANEKER, Baltimore Engineering Agency. 


i Joneern. HAMNIBAL, Mo., Sept. 11. 1884. f 
et ts taste ibe IT have frequently inspected the operatiou of Mr. 8. EH. Worrell’s Grain 
Drier and Cooler, which is located here adjvining the “ Empire Roller Mills,” of which I was head 
miller, and I have had unusually good opportunities of judging the merits of their machine, having 
seen wheat rejected on account of dampness put through one operation on his machine, and sold for 
good merchantable wheat, and put in high grade flour. I recently visited his Drier while he was op- 
erating on some very damp, musty and dirty wheat, which was delivered from the Drier wonderfully 
improved—clean, free from smell of must, and in good mill ng condition, without any appearance of 
being scorched. This is a practical, economical machine, and of great value to the grain interests, 


i c i i imonial to the merits of this good machine. 
and I take pleasure in extending this testimo Sec hucttally. y en ue 


ine is a practical Drier, and has been in successful operation for over two years. It is 

er Fete tor operating on low grade dry grain, which it greatly improves, as well as damp grain. 
Riseda dirty grain. The very best Cooler for hot grain. — Every Elevator, Miller and Grain Dealer 
should have one, and now is the time to orderthem. Write for estimates for Driers of large capacity. 


SEND FOR CLRCULAR. Machings for Sale by 


S.E. WORRELL, - - - HANNIBAL, MO. 
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“eae PERFORATED METALS, "i393" 
For Use © Pe/0 For 
in f All Kinds 
cats RN -WERORTATEH Soy Ms 
and : < PERFORATED METAL C0 NY Cleaning 
Ware: : MANUFACTORERS OF Machin- 
Houses. ery. 


—> CHICAGO. ILL. <— 


—, = EE 
—, ‘ae, 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y, 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE “GIANT” FANNING MILLS AND SEPARATORS! 
aay] a | This cut represents the unrivaled 


“END SHAKE’”’ MILL, 


Made in three sizes, both Single 
and Double, with capacity from 350 
to 600 bushels per hour. 

Me Guarantee these Mills to 
clean 25 per cent. faster and BETTER 
than any other mills made, and will 
, furnish references to prominent 

grain dealers all over the country, if 
desired, in support of our claims. 

For Descriptive Catalogues and 
Prices address 

DICKEY & PEASE, Mfrs., 
Kacine, Wis. 
[We can vouch for the reliability of 
the above firm.— #ditors. | 


J.MANZ-CO-CHI- 
° 


SIMPLE, CHEAP, STRONG AND DURABLE. 


ALI WROUGHT 


IRON ! 


WK) 
ily 


i ~<S38S-— 
iA IT CARRIES 
IT DOES ad 
CEE TENG MLO Te hes 


Wet or Dry Malt, 
Coal, 


IS INDISPENSABLE 


—AND ALLOWS NO— 


—FOR— 
Mills, Elevators, MIXING OF GR AIN p] Sara 
Warehouses, #7] Saw Dust, 
Breweries, Tan Bark, 
Malt Houses, 3 Stone, 
Distilleries, 1s ‘ 
Glucose Works, MANUFACTURED BY THE Cinders, 
Starch Factories, Clay, 
Saw Mills, HARRISON CONVEYOR CO,,} Bricks, 
Furniture Factories, Boxes, 
Brick Yards, 16 West Lake Street; Blocks 
Coal Mines, 3 
Foundries, Err eluAc ye: Packages, 
Etc., Ete. cS ‘S Oo; a Etc., Etc. 


SEND FOR CIERCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use, on which 
we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use, and 


also put in new Dumps. Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. 
Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, 
whether he infringes or not. We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 
Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 
continue to use the Dumps. 

(@~ Applications for Licenses for using said patented improvements, and for set 
tlements for past infringements should be addressed to 


J, M. HARPER, Room 28, Board of Trade Building, PEORIA, ILL. 
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BOOKS 


——— ee 


Steam Power 


We will send any of the follow- 
ing named Books, postage 
free, on receipt of an- 


SSS eee (Neel Bes 3 
i CT Oe nexed Prices: 
ge i: i 
pe a : Roper A Catechism of High 
Ww. G, ADAMS, Sandwich, IIl., Bresaure, or Nen-Waa am 
" ing Steam Engines: ; 
MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN , ; Including the Modeling, Uon- ” 
Grain Elevator Machinery, and Supplies of every description, such as: Wagon mT a struction and Management of Steam 
Dumps, Horse Powers, Corn Shellers, Fanning-Mills, Feed-Mills, Wood and Iron Engines and Boilers, with valuable 
Elevator Boots, Crane Spouts for Head of Blevators, Swivel Spouts|for Hopper Illustrations. By Sy Stephen Ro- 
Bins, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Belting Buckets, and Bucket Bolts. HH : : per, Engineer. Thirteenth edition, 
Correspondence Solicited. BEFORE PLACING E / revised and enlarged; 12mo., tucks 
YOUR ORDERS ; = PilCedz0 4 |, anes ao ee $2.00 
MONEY & | Roper—Hand Book of Mod- 
| = 
| 


ern Steam Fire Engines: 
With illustrations, by Stephen 

Roper, Engineer. 12mo., tucks, 

gilt edge. . 2, 3.0.5.2 00s $3.50 


Roper—Useand Abuse ofthe -. 
_ Steam Boiler: 


JELEVaTo WAS =a s i Z l By Stephen Roper, Engineer, 
SuPPLIES| L. : ; = Fifth edition; with illustrations. 
18mo., tucks, gilt edge..... $2.00 


Roper—Engineer’s Handy 
Book...... 2... 5s ..0gn aes seeegenoe 


Roper — Questions and An- 
swers for Engineers. ...$3.00 


Address 
Mitchell Bros. Co., 
184 Dearborn St., Chicago, [11] 


JOHNSON & F reErp. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


=== Dustless = Separator 


iy 


DETROIT LUBRICATOR CO’S 


PATENT SIGHT FEED 


Lubricator Cups 


For oiling valves and cylin- 
ders of steum engines, 
by the oniy pertect metnod, 
Through the St am Pipe. 
YYhe oil passes in Sight. drop 

by drop, into the column 
ofsteam,wh reit ATOMIZES, 
; fi thus becoming u STEAM 
Ml] LUBRICANT, oiling perfectly 
| Gap every part reached by the 
steam. Saves from 5) to 9J 
JY pereeit. invi: and wear of 
machinery. thus paying for 
itself several times a year. 
A cup will be sent to respon- 
=A sible parties on 2U days’ trial 
if desired. J 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
Large in Capacity. Perfect in Separation, and with great Strength 


We refer to more than 


and Durability. 3S 10,000 firms using them. 
These machines have no equal. Adopted and Indorsed by many of the 
argest mills and Elevators in the country. Addres, DETROIT LUBRICATOR CO., 


AS A GRADER IT HAS NO EQUAE. on 27 ret 


Made in Different Sizes to Suit Different Requirements. 


T. M. NAGIEFE, 


ERIE, PA., 
Send for Circular, with Testimonials Manufacturer of 
and Prices. Address Portable, 
Stationary 
JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, WIS. 3 and 
feces Agricuitural 


[Wxecan Vouce For THE RELIABILITY OF THIS Frrm.— Publishers. ] 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARATOR 


(D. T. Weed and H. A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) J f L i) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


_ Everybody is astonished to see the work 
it does. We challenge competition, for ; 
general cleaning purposes. Wr CAN and : 


Steam ‘Eingines. 


“MOORE COUNTY GRIT” 


Corn-Mills and Millstones, 
ALL SIZES. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
FOR TABLE MEAL! 

Ae Samples of Meal Sent on Application, 
| ai NORTH CAROLINA MILLSTONE CO. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

} | A Lp (Please Mention this Paver.) = 


V | ee 
“7 BONE gabers MILLS. 


Ny The only mills that will grind 

RAW BONES , green or dry. For 
the Poultryman, Farmer, Gardener and Bone Dust 
Manufacturer. For Hand and Power. Send for 
| circulars and testimonials. Also manufacturers 
(\\|\|\| | Of Horizontal Steam Engines. 


WILSON BROS. Easton Pa. 


Y FOR SALE! © 


WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction {| 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
4 ration,which we claim is not the correct prin- 
(|ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No 
other Separator attempts to do this. We 
n also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any 


=. 


i any other small seeds that any other s epa- 


ator will handle. 


— 


ZH we E aS 
7 “Waar Fon cincuuars ano PRICES, ji ! NN AS and 10-Ton Scale , 
SS : re Manufacturer; = \\ | Never has been used. Address— 7 
D. T. WEED, }:<3:522} Lanark, Carroll Co. Mle | paos ate, ROOERS 


{NG ANGLE SIEVE, Room 42, 177 La Salle St., Chicago. 
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GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO., 


LEAVENWOR » KANSAS. 
Seam Gagines SHELLERS, 
Baan’ | SEPARATORS, 
sn petni, 
ae Elevator 
RLEVATOR Cups, 


MACHINERY 


—or— 


BOLTING CLOTH, 


STEAM PUMPS, 
PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


We Carry the Largest Stock of Mill and Elevator Supplies te 
be found West of the Mississippi River. 


CIRCULAR GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


==2 , Barnett & Burdett 


36 Wathineton Ave. S. 


= SS Room 10. 
= — = = 2 MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN., 


Every Description. 


For all Territory West of the Mis- 
sissippi. 
et Oa 


More than FIFTY in Successful 
Operation in the Northwest. 


("We can refer intending Builders 
to any and all of them. 
—10:— 


The Most Storage for the 
Least Money, 


an —— LaF Handiest ‘to Operate. 
NAT IA. E. BENT, 


Architect & Grain Elevator Builder $ Contractor 


417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ns 


Nt 


ll 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
~ plication. Correspondence Solicited. 


E. B. FREEMAN, 


ARCHITECT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER 


Of Stationary Elevators, Floating Elevators, and 
Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


“A Variety of PLANS for SMALL COUNTRY ELEVATORS on Hand. 


PHORIA, ILL. 


G. W. SHERWOOD. B. SUTHERLAND. E. Howarp Frrz 


Gc. W. SHERWOOD & CO., 


— BUILDERS OF— 


Bridoes, Elevators and Railroad Buildings 


Pile Driving and Trestle Work, 


hie Elevator, Warshouse and Farm Buildings Plans Punished 


OW SHORT NOTICE. 


Room 2% Davidson Block, ST, P AUL, MINN, 


Corner 4th Avenue and Jackson sta} ° 


A GREAT SAVING IN THE RUNNING OF GRAIN ELEVATORS! 
THmh LOTTA PATENT 


GRAIN SHOVELING MACHINE, 


FOR UNLOADING CARS. 


PAT. NOVEMBER 23, 1880, AND DECEMBER 14, 1880. 

This machine works automatic. The hoist rope spool of each machine is driven from a line shaft- 
ing by paper friction wheels, and all the mechanical movements in the machine are such that oS will 
not wear, nor get out of order. A GREAT SAVING in REPAIRS OF SC OOPS, in the WEARING of 
ROPES, in L RICATING MATERIAL, and in REPAIRS ON, MACHINE. Theresistance on taking 
the scoop back into the car is much less than with other automatic machines. ‘The Length of pull of 
hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. The more economical operation of this machine as compared 
with others will pay its first cost in five years. 

Eleven double machines of above construction have been set up and are in practical pperacion in Rock 
/sland Elevator A, near Twelfth Street Bridge, Chicago, Ill. 

Office of FLINT, ODELL & CO., 151 Monroe 8t.. 
Mr. WM: H. LOTZ, CHICAGO: CHICAGO, May 4, 1883. 
DEAR SIR—We have been using your Patent Shovel Mach‘nesin Rock Is’and Elevator A for ‘several 
months, and are well satisfied withthem. We estimate a saving of 50 per cent. on shovels, 7 per cent, on 
rupe, and 60 per cent. on oil over all the Shovels previously used by us. Yours truly, 
FLINT, ODELL & CO 
For further information address 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., or 
Sole Mf’rs for the United States. 


WM. H. LOTZ, Mechanical Engineer 
Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


M. F. SEELEY 


J, 8S. SEELEY. 


E. E. HANKS. Cc. R. DELAMATYR. 


SEELEY, SON & CO., 


Fremont, Neb. 


Elevator Builders. 


—tt-—+t+ 

We build a “SEELEY” ELEVATOR 

that stands at the head of Elevators as a self- 

| binder stands at the head of reapers. We fur- 
nish 

Plans, Specifications and Estimates 


Also furnish all kinds of 


IMA CERIN ERY. 


Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts and 
Buckets, Etc., Etc. 


With our experience we can save you on 
these items more than cost.of Plans. Corres- 
" pond with us and save costly mistakes. 


Kerr Murray Mic. Uo., 


SOW Vik ey Lic 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grain oe and Mill Machinery, 


Wrought Iron Tanks and Cast Boots Complete. Steam Engines and Boilers, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys, Ete. 


= =IMPROVED STEAM SHOVEL MACHINERY. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


“EVERY FARMER HIS OWN MILLER?” 


—Tuis Cur InLusTRATES 0OUR—— 


Union Flour and Feed 
RAITIsL 2 


A combination of Iron Discs and French Burr 
Stone—a grand and lateimproveme it; grinds 
with two-thirds the power of any other Mill of 
same size and does better work than an all-metal 
grinder, These mills are especially adapted to 
our Geared W indmill, andcan be run by any other 
kind of power. We furnish a Bolt at a reasonable 
price when wanted. (8 Write for Circulars. 

The Best and most Practical I 
as well as the most Durable 
Mill made for General 
Purposes, combining Sa 
New Features never be- =f A 


FREEPORT WACHINE Co 
FREER ‘Sous 


We are also Sole Manat Paciarers for the United States of the 


Stover yurpine and Geared Windmills of all sizes, 
Loaders, 


also Hay 
ay Carriers, Pumps, Pipe and all Water Supplies. 


Freeport Machine Co., Freeport, Ill. *;9;2-= 
(2°-WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND ACENCIES. 


eS CHICAGO Car Mover 


— PROVIDED WITH—— 


“THE WEDGE RISER GRIP!” 


Wil) not ate on any form or shape of Wheel! Manufactured of Steel and Malleabie 
Aron WARRANTED not to Break. To accommodate customers I have made arrangements w hereby 
I can ship from all large cities in the U. S., on short notice, thereby saving a large discount on prices, 


(> Shipped on practical test, and no pay expected unless satisfactory. Address 


C. T, BARNES, 335 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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ST 


NOMICALLY. 
phlet. 


ESTABLISHED (851. 


Nordvke & Marmon Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Manufacturers of 


Elevator Machinery ! 


Iron and Wood Elevator Boots, 
Elevator Cups, Shellers, 

Portable Mills, Grain Cleaners, 

at Grain Dumps and Scales, 
ls Engines, Boilers, Shafting, Pulleys 
aT gh and Belting. 

Wigs Plans made to order, showing handiest and 


best arrangements for handling grain ECO=- 
Send for 160 page Pam- 


Nordyke & Marmon Company, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


CORN SHELLERS & CLEANERS. 


a Simpson & Gault Mfg. Uo. 


Oincinnati, Chio. 


ae 

Flour Mill and Elevator Machinery 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. PLEASE WRITE US. 

Portable Corn and Feed Mills --- 10,000 Sold ! 


THE “BONANZA” rovers nse Spare Arresting 


Portable Engine has cut 10,000 ft. of Michigan Pine 


Boards in ten hours, burning slabs from the saw 
in eight foot lengths. 
Itis the only Mill ever made, the 
Screens of which never 
—Clog.— 


It is the only Mill ever made giving an 


aoe ‘ OUR 10-HORSE we Gu tee tof ish 
Even Distribution of Blast. es Med a ome 3 Aalal 


0 saw 8,000 feet of Hemlock boards in ten hours. 
OUR 15-HORSE wit/ cut 10,000 ft. in same time. 


Our Engines are GUARANTEED 
to furnish a horse-power on \% 
less fuel and water than any oth- 
er Engine not fitted with an au- 
tomatic cut-off. If you want a 
Stationary or Portable Engine, 
Boiler, Circular Saw Mill, Shaft- 
ing or Pulleys, either castor Med- 
art’s Patent Wrought Iron Pul- 
ley, send for our ILLUSTRATED 

ze CATALOGUE, “No, 34,” for 
ntormation and Prices. 


B. W. PAYNE & SONS, 
Corning, N. Y., Box 1448. 


POPULAR, RELIABLE, USEFUL 


Barnet’s Commercial Dictionary 


“A Dictionary with Lega. 
Notes, for Commercial Use 
throughout the United States.” 
It is an Encyclopedia of the laws 
of business as well as a Diction- 
ary, containing an Appendix of 
Foreign Coins, Forms, British, 
Metric. and United States 
Weights and Measures. Read 
what the press says editorially: 
Acommercial dictionary which 
w/a “Ni prove valuable to lawyer: 
to merchants andeverybody else. Lega) 

notes are added to the definitions, the authorities 
quoted being standard, and it has the indorsement 
of men eminent in the profession.—Chicago 
Tribune. 
Aside from its practical value it suggests nu- 
merous subjects for inquiry which business men 
frequently neglect until they suffer a loss through 
their negligence.—Chicago Hvening Journal. 

A convenient, explicit, and trustworthy guide on 
the topics included in its pages.—Chicago Times. 

_Hand-book size, 252 pages in neat, substantial 
binding. Price only ONE DOLLAR. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price, by 


Mitchell Bros. Company, 


184 & 186 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, 111. 


It is the most perfect Separatorin the World! 


It is the fastest Cleaner and Grader in the 
World! 


THE ONLY PERFECT 


Grain & Seed Separator 


EVER OFFERED TO THE FARMERS. 


Grades your Grain for Seed, 
for Market and for Feed 
at one Operation. 


Agents Wanted. 


For Information and Circulars address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., 


GOUVERNEDR, N. Y. 


IRON ROOFING? SIDING 


V CRIMPED EDGE IRON ROOFING AND SIDING, Lapped over a V Strip of Wood and Fastened with a Wire Nail, 25 xasr rrowr sr., 


“THE GLADIATOR, ” 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING 


UNION FOUNDRY 


AND PULLMAN CAR WHEEL WORKS, 


Manufacture all Kinds of 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY, STEAM SHOVELS, 


Buckets, Building Materials, 


And all Iron Work used in Elevators. Dealers in PAPER FRICTION PULLEYS. Correspondence 


Solicited and Estimates Furnished. 


OFFICE: FIRST NATIONAL BANK BL’DG, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WORKS: PULLMAN, ILL. 


Flexible Grain Spout ! 


FOR TRIMMING OARS. 
(> With this Spout you can load a car without shoveling, 
and it is the best Spout for general use in the market. Will 


work well in any kind of an elevator, and is designed ex- 
pressly for loading where there is but little fall from bin. 


H. SANDMEYER & 6O., 
19 & 121 $, Adams St., Peoria, IP } 


——MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


CrainSpouts,Elevator Buckets — 


GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES, IRON SKY-LIGHTS, 
Tin, Iron and State Roofing. 
Corrugated T 


& Iron Siding | 


Eve. 


APPLICABLE TO ALL BUILDINGS. — 


SCOTT'S STANDARD PATENT [how RooriNg. 


IN USE OVER 13 YEARS. , 
Corrugated Iron Roofing, Siding and Ceiling. 
IRON DOORS & SHUTTERS. 


sCcoTtT cw CO. 
CINCINNATI, 0, 


. AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. . 


TW 


POOLE & HUNT, 


SAT TM, © eee = MD. 


——€>-MANUFACTURERS OF —G—— 


MACHINE MOULDED GEARING, 


SHAFTINC, PULLEYS, 


And other machinery of the most approved construction for the trans- 
mission of power. Our patterns for 


Horizontal Belt Conveyors, Tripping Machines, “ Boots and 
Heads,” “Legs” for Unloading Barges, Register Valves, 
Bin Bottom Valves, and Shipping Spouts 


Are of the most efficient style. We are also prepared to furnish 


few PRICTION PULLEYS, 


Made under heavy hydrostatic pressure. Samples of our work may be 


seen at the 
Erie Elevator........ wetndwichesanics oalsd ome eon Pes . Jersey City, N. J. 
Harisimus Cove Elevator........................ ee se oe 
Dows’ Stores..... obec en ebe ser seeeeeceeceecnsneseeeees Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Baltimore & Ohio Elevator...................... Baltimore, Md. 
New York & New England Elevator........... Boston, Mass. 
Boston & Albany Elevator...........-..-........ cc <a 


RELIANCE WORKS, 


EDW. P. ALLIS & 00., Props., Milwaukee, Wis. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


REYNOLDS-CORLISS ENGINE! 


This engine is especially designed for manufact- 
. uring purposes, being strong, serviceable, and of 
D the Base material and workmanship. Its even 
speed makes it especially desirable for flouring 
mills and elevators. 
OVER 260 OF THESE ENGINES ARE NOW IN USE, 


and references can be given. These engines have 
developed in expert trial and every day work 
THE HIGHEST ECONOMY KNOWN IN STEAM 
ENGINEERING! 


They will save in fuel 33 to 60 per cent. over any 
= ordinary engine. 


a We also manufacture Reynolds’ Patent AIR 


PUMP and CONDENSER, which can be used with 
our make of engines, and effect a saving of about 25 Hee cent. Also REYNOLDS’ PATENT FEED 
WATER HEATER AND PURIFER. Send for Catalogue and Prices to 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO, 


Established 1863. 


Geleral Machinery. 


SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, 
HANGERS and 
GEARING 
~ SRrEClIAL Y= 


a 


Over 4,500 of our Mills in Use. 

Sold under a full guarantee to give entire 
satisfaction, or money refunded. 

Parties erecting Elevators will consult 
their own interests by sending for our I1- 
lustrated Catalogue and references. 

tpX<t 
— OFFICE AND WorKs, — 


303 to 311 So. Canal St. 
74 to 98 Harrison St., 4: CHICAGO. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES. 


UPRIGHT ENGINES: 3 Horse, 44% Horse, 
644 Horse and 8% Horse Power. Safe, 
Simple and Durable. Over 3,000 in suc- 
cessiul operation. 


New Style 10H. P. Horizontal Engine. 


m@ Center Crank Engine. All wrought iron 
Return Flue Boiler. Compact, Substan- 
tial and handsomely finished. Illus- 
trated Pamphlet sent free. Address 


JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 
Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
POP CORN. 
Ww houses { 115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. OFFICE, 115 Krnzrez 8r., 
ate 104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St, CHICACO, ILL. 


SEED 


WILLIAMS & ORTON MFG. CO..{*°2,42S¢S"} STERLING, IL 
THE BEST FARMERS 


And_all Warehousemen and Seed Dealers, 
Everywhere, Use the OLD RELIABLE 


CENTENNIAL” FANNING MILL. 


3 They will all tell you that it takes the Cockle and 

Oats out of Wheat, and is the only perfect Cleaner, 
Grader and Separator of all kinds of Grain and Seeds. 
The only Two-Shoe Mill and the BEST im the World. 
If you want some interesting information about Ma- 
chines that pay for themselves the first year, and bot- 
tom prices, send your name ou a postal card to us. WE 
MAKE THEM. Where did yousee this advertisement? 


S. FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis. 


= TRIMMER GRAIN SCOURER 
—F)) SEPARATOR! 


i vc 
Ss 
Should be in Every El- 
evator in thé Land. 


CLEANS @POLISHES 


THE GRAIN, 
Removing all impurities with- 
out breaking or wasting. 


rc 


S==S= 


IVES 


Mis 


Made Especially for this Trade 


KREIDER, CAMPBELL & CO., 1228, 028 8 1030 Philadelphia, Pa, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


BOGADUS ECCENTRIC MILL ! 


——-These Mills are Used for 


Grinding all Kinds s Substances 


And haying been used for a number of years, 
are well known in the Trade. 


Nos. 2 and 5 Mills Crind: he Follow- 
ing Dry Substances: 

Raw Bones, Burnt Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Flint 
Quartz, Enamel, Old Crucibles, Charcoal, Plas- 
ter, Fire Clay, Aluminous Clay, Paints, Guano, 
Feed, Corn, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, Snuff, Sugar, 
Starch, Salts, Woods, Stems, Berries, Seeds, 
Leaves, Roots, Coffee, Spices, Mustard, Cocoa- 
nnt, Cocoa, il Cake, Gums, Tomatoes, Fish, 
Leather, India Rubber, Mica, Asbestos, Cork, 
Horn, Celluloid, Beef Fibrine,Confectioner’s Sugar 
Chemical Salts, Johnson’s Fluid Beef, Felhsen 
Safety Blasting Powder, etc. 
Nos. 3 and 4 for Grindfng Wet Substances, 
Such as Paints in Water, Oil or Varnish Printer’s 
Ink, Paste, Blacking, Starch, and other moist 
compositions. Many substances above mentioned 

Cannot be Ground by Other Mil s, 
As the peculiar motion of the plates causes them 
of themselves to discharge the ground substances, 
which would choke other mills. 

The Mills will do a much lar, 


—— 
ATT 


—————— 


er 
amountof work than any other Mills 
in a given time, 

For Illustrated Circulars and Descriptive Price 
List, etc., apply, mentioning AMERICAN ELzEya- 
tToR, to the manufacturers. 


J.S. &G.F. SIMPSON, - - - 26 to 36 Rodney St., Brooklyn, E. D., NEW YORK, 


12 AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


clean and bag asmuch Grain or 


iN Seed in oneday asour Patent 
ay MONARC rain and 
Seed separ ‘ator and Ba, 


STIL.WELL’S PATENT C3 a) $50 REWARD | : 
rae) ees | 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER Jj 


CoS Fan of same size that can 
AND FILTER COMBINED. 
Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 


ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. SHIELDS & BROWN, 
7 
; 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE! Ss) 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ! For BoILeRS ano STEAM PIPES. | 


er, which we offer to the pu 
ic at alow price. Send for } 
circular and Het list, { 
! 

‘ 


Ww 
Newark, onc! Hy NEL CO., 


A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION Reduces Condensation of Steam. ‘ 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFG. CO rctonts renting sad Precine 
“3 The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 


DAYTON, OHIO, VU. Ss. A. Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 


RIOHMOND CITY MILL WORKS ===s==== 
Wey 


In every Form, adapted to MECHANICAL PURPOSES, 
Machine Belting. 


Smooth Metallic Rubber | 
Surface. € 


-- RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


SOEs DASE 


This Company has manu- — 
factured the largest Belts — 
= 5 made in the world for the — 
=F Principal Elevators at Chi- 


Steam and Wate Hose, , 


PLAIN AND RUBBER LINED. 


RUBBER “‘ TEST” HOSE, made of Vu 
can a Leos Rubber and Carbolized Duck 
“CABLE” HOSE, Circular, Wo 


(c4- Write for Description and Prices._&) 


en, ‘Seales Antiseptic, “for the use o: 
Steam and Hand ire Engines, Force 


Pumps, Mills, Factories, Steamers, and 
Brewers’ use. 


WAREHOUSE PANNING MILLS. cg gp ces: 


Cut of No. 6 Mill with Motion Governor. 


cv 


a 


—CAPACITY— ed 
Original Solid 


600 BUSHELS VULCANITE EMERY WHEELS. 


PER HOUR. 


WE MAKE PATENT 


SEVEN DIFFERENT SIZES bt Rubber Back Square Tee on 


BEST IN THE WORLD for Packing the Piston Rods BPR ih 
—FOR— and Valve Stems of Steam Engines aud Pumps, EERE 


Warehouses and CORRUGATED 
ELEVATORS. Rubber Mats = Matting, 


More of them in actual and satisfactory 


IN eM LH Ys For Halls, Flooring, Stone and — 
use than of any other kind. ay ihn MINA, Iron’ Stairways, etc. 
bal cali NEW YORK 
The Motion Governor is something that has long AHA min 4 - 
been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use HUNG as and Packing CO. 
orse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the horse x . 
fighting flies, jumps or runs, this Governor preserves a a 


niform and steady speed. 

It is a convenience with steam power, as the speed of the 
mill may e lessened or acc -lerated ra it He moment. 7 
Cone pulleys are unnecessary with it. e guarantee this 
overnor as good as represented, and we will AN purchas- JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 
ers ten days to test it, with the privilege of returning J. D. CHEEVER, Dept. Treasurer. 
ifnot equal to the guarantee. 


Send for Catalogue to 


~ THE BLAKE- BEEBE CO., - RACINE, WIS. 


GHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the grain. 

No corn can pass through this Sheller without be- 

ing comple y taken from the cob, if the machine is 
My kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 
proper speed. Address 


R. M. McGRAT 

u Office and Works, 136 & 138 S. mnt St., 
tS S== ° = Lafayette, Ind, 
ss u Also Manufacturer of 


McGrath’s Hornet 
AND 


ZN\| RANC 
OK~C\ 308 Chestnut St. *3 * Phila. 
164 Madison St., Chicago 


QUAKER CITY ‘ 


MN IM IN NT =~  McGrath’s Twin Corn 
: = Sheller as Cleaner: D bl R d ti 6 di o Mi il { ¥4 
cts crr” Double Reduction Grinding Mill, | 
ump. so ha in. : - 
= Pulleys; ae ore ing, For Gorn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal. 
= Warehouse Machinery SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


= : == oe of every description.” | A, W, STRAUB & CO., - PHILADELPHIA, PA! 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


FRANK H. PEAVEY, 


Sioux City, Iowa. 


F.H. PEAVEY & CO., 


SIOUX CITY, LOWA, + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Wholesale Grain Merchants. 


TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


And an Extensive Acquaintance enable us to handle Business intrusted to us to very hese 
possible Advantage. Can furnish the Milling Trade With 
Hard or Soft Biaies of Wheat. 


COARSE GRAINS ‘abate FLAX, 
i ee Tit NEST MOT 


Bereqabcieia) a CHICAGO. )))— 


MAIN BELTING CO. CHEE? TRON 


EDGAR C. MICHENER, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


——Manufacturers of the—— 


| LEVIATHAN | 


ELTING! 


| UNSURPASSED | 


For Strength, Durability and Cheap- 
ness. Made to any Length, 
Width or Strength, 


FOR MAIN DRIVING BELTS, 


Pera to Run ide Battal even throughout. No Cross- 
ints, unaffected by dampness, clings well to the 


ONIdO0Y 


In the United States. 


| Used on All Kinds of 
Buildings, 


In use in every | State and Terri- 
OLY 


pulley, has no equal; in fact is 


errr BELT’: 


Endless Belts, 3 Feet Extra. 
| 
—DEALERS IN— 


Challenge Rawhide Lace, 


—AND— 


POTTER’S PATENT BELT HOOKS. 
Main Belting Co., 
S. W. Cor. Ninth and Reed Sts., Philadelphia, 
And 248 Randolph St., Chicago. 


(=> Send for Circular and Price List, Mention this Paper. 
This Belting is especially adapted for Mills, Elevators, etc. , 


> Crowl’s Pat. Iron Roofing, 


CORRUGATED IRON SIDING 


(eS Send a Descriptive Cir- 
cular and Testimonials, 


Giveligatea Iron Ceiling. 


PORTER IRON ROOFING CO, 


401, 108 and 105 West Front St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


All Orders sent to ree STOVE WORKS CO. for PORTER IRON ROOF. 
NG CO., will receive prompt attention. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
BOILER FEEDERS, 


The only double capped Corrugated Roofing, and the only 
CORRUGATED EDGE ROOFING. 
E 
OR ENE WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


RIDGE, 
terSend me oR a AAA ai Price List. 


r CAMBRIDGE BOO EINE: CcoO,, 


FIRE Pumps, 
DUPLEX PUMPs, 
E CONDENSERS, Etc. 


> Send for Illustrated Catalogue: 


AMERICAN. ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, —- ae 


BARNARD & LEAS MF’C CO., Moline, mH, 


IVMAALINE Ue A Cari a keus +O 


Barnard’s Dustless Warehouse Separator, @ 


BARNARD’S Hh ) 


DUSTLESS ELEVATGR SEPARATOR, gam Ge = 


Duplex Separator and. Grader, \ ll Wy" 


Victor Corn Sheller, Barnard’s-Dustless Corn Cleaner; _ == 
Victor Lengthened Scourer. — 


The Latest and Best Machines Made for Ware- : en 
house Purposes. =. 


| = 
SOS Naot { “ 8 = 1 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


sINK - BELT. 
on pacers 


Sa ee 
ALE SIZES OF 


Hh, J fLAWTOR ao0Ts 
= LINK RELPING 


FLAT BELTING, 


CARRIED IN STOCK. 


| PERFORATED SHEET METALS 
BSTER & COMSTOCK MANF’6 CO,, 


125 and 127 Ontario Street, 
CEIICAGO, =- = = = = = ILLINOIS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 


The BACKBONE STEEL CONVEYOR, 
“EMPIRE” AND “COMMON SENSE” ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


STEEL SCOOP, COKER POWER GRAIN 
SHOVEL. 


THE EMPIRE BUCKET. 


For all Kinds of 


~ 7 |GRAIN-CLEANING i ACHINERY, 


-——_USED IN: 


Plevetons; Warehouses, Flour aad Rice Mills, Cotton and Linseed Oil Mills. 
| , Ete:; Iron and Zinc'for Rolling Screens Corn Screens, Grain Dryers, Perforated Floors, for 


Kine, used in Diving! Oats, Corn, Fruit, etc: Smut Mill Jackets of all kinds and sizes made to order. 


Rese ie ot : We will renew your Sieyes ‘for Oat. Separators, Receiying Riddles, Corn Screens, etc., at short ae 
BACKBONE STEEL CONVEYOR : : --Samples and ‘Prices on Application. 


BRANCH OFFICE. THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO., i 4 
100 Beekman St., New York. ‘Nos. 43.to 51 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO. : 


ui ~OSYKES’ IRON. ROOFING Co. 
Suitable for g 
ALL classes, of 
buildings, easi- 
ly put on. Un- 
@a\ surpassed. Use 
the Sykes’ Im- 4) 
ie ist'No. Fem Wl! een llll’aa| proved and be Hh i 

_ happy. | 

i NILES, OHLO. 


QO Look no fur- 
ther! Send for 
Q Pocket Wallet. , 
containing Cir- 
cular and Price 


Patented March 3, 1883. 


OUR GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY THE LEADING MILL FURNISHERS. 
Write ‘for New Catalogue. 


